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ON SOLWAY BRIDGE. 
BY G. E. MITTON. 


CHAPTER XVII. (continued). 


As Bede emerged into the open by the lake he saw an old boat, 
half full of water, making its slow way across, poled by Ina, standing 
hatless and upright. 

‘It’s sinking,’ screeched Perdita, dancing frantically on the 
bank. 

The children were alone, with no sign of the Canon. 

‘Don’t bother, Bede,’ called back Ina. ‘I shall get there all 
right.’ 

The afternoon sun had rounded the corner of the trees, and made 
a vast plane of mossy jade out of the opaque green water, which 
was backed by the dull fire of the high-growing rhododendrons on 
the island. There was a lurid splendour in the colouring that 
concealed a menace. 

Bede’s heart seemed to leap straight up into his throat, and 
without one instant’s hesitation he splashed into the water and 
began wading out toward the fast sinking boat. 

He could hardly get along, because when he tried to swim he 
found it too shallow, and when he tried to force his way through, 
his feet slithered and stuck in fathoms of slimy mud. 

It was like one of those nightmares where, with our utmost 
efforts, we cannot progress a yard. But as he struggled, panting 
and half-paralysed, he saw Ina by one great effort shoot the boat 
near enough to the island to grab at some overhanging tough 
boughs before it went down under her. Dripping with mud and 
water, he reached her as the boughs, bending over with her weight, 
swung her right on the top of him, and they were both soused 
ignominiously, coming up together, gasping and spluttering, with 
flattened hair and streaming faces, ornamented with duckweed. 
Ina put her hand on Bede’s shoulder and turned his face round as 
she burst out laughing. 

‘You should never have come in after me,’ she said, ‘I am 
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rightly punished. I wanted the rhododendrons and the Canon said 
the boat was too leaky. I suspected he was only saying it to 
prevent my getting any, as he hates to give away a single blossom, 
so when he went to see if tea were ready, I started off.” 

By this time the Canon himself and his gardener were on the 
bank, shouting inquiries and directions. 

‘ How are you going to get back ?’’ the Canon bawled at last. 

‘We will plodge,’ said Bede, looking at Ina. 

Her flattened wet hair gave her the appearance of a schoolgirl ; 
the unapproachable serene woman of daily life had vanished, there 
was a gay spark in her eyes. She put her clammy hand in his. 

‘Come along,’ she cried, and it was as if she had said, ‘ With 
you it will be a glorious adventure.’ 

Down they went,. hand in hand, up to their waists in a few 
steps. The gardener pointed out to them the best line to take. 
For a few moments, when the water was not far from their chins, 
they were both lost in a strange illusion. The figures on the bank 
could be seen in silhouette against the light sky. The Canon 
kneeling, with Podge burying her face against his shoulder. 
Perdita leaping wildly. Loosha collapsed in a heap. The smell 
of the dank water was in their nostrils, that strange, unreal light 
transformed the world. They were detached from all else but 
each other. Ina savoured that moment to the full, in it she lived 
as never before and never again. With Bede, her soul flowing 
into his, she could have touched Paradise, but the gates were 
barred. The worst was soon over, and they emerged, dank and 
streaming, to be rapturously greeted by two children with rivers 
of tears coursing down their cheeks in their terrible anxiety and 
relief. 

They were rushed up to the house, and presently came down, 
arrayed in various garments belonging to the Canon and his house- 
keeper, which caused much mirth. There was plenty of hot tea 
and also some excellent cakes—the housekeeper had seen to that. 
Before they left, their own clothes were bundled up to carry with 
them, partially dried, and they covered their weird attire with 
raincoats. 

Ina dreaded having to tell Cuthbert of her escapade ; all the 
way home the idea of it haunted her, and it was a relief to find a 
telephone message saying that he had thought it better to stay 
in Newcastle that night, as he had much business, and the car was 
not yet ready. 
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After dinner, Loosha played in the drawing-room, and as it was 
from memory there were no pages to turn. Bede and Ina sat 
together and listened. Presently Florence came in, saying that 
‘Miss Hilda’ was very restless, and complained of a pain, and 
wouldn’t settle unless her mother came to her. Ina sprang up at 
once, forgetting everything else in the sudden pang of anxiety. 

When the door closed on her, Loosha went on slowly and softly, 
knowing well that any cessation of the music would be heard 
upstairs. 

‘ Aren’t you going to come near me at all?’ she asked, as she 
played, and Bede got up, and went and stood behind her. 

‘ You know now that I love you,’ said Loosha. ‘ You, too, do 
love me, don’t you 2’ 

Bede bent over her, turned her face up to his, and kissed her 
on the mouth. She forgot all about playing now. Trembling 
with excitement, she cried : ‘ Then we are engaged to be married, 
you and [ 2?’ 

‘Yes, Princess,’ he answered seriously. 

‘ You are very solemn about it ; it should be a happy time when 
a mah and girl love one another. But not a word about it; you 
understand, don’t you? How could I stay on here as your fiancée 
if it was to be known by everyone? If you can’t marry me at 
once, we must say nothing about it. Promise now, quick. She 
comes. Promise.’ She played a few notes with one hand just to 
keep the sound going. 

‘I don’t see why’ he began. 

‘Well, then, can you marry me at once, instantly, as soon as I 
can get some clothes ?’ 

He hesitated ; he was not prepared to do that. 

‘If you cannot, you owe it to me to keep silence. You must 
promise that you will not tell until I say you may.’ 

‘Very well,’ he agreed reluctantly, and as Ina came into the 
room he returned to his seat. 

‘I do not think there is much the matter,’ Ina explained. 
‘Podge says the pain has gone now; a little over-excited I think, 
though that is not usual with Podge.’ 

Upstairs, Perdita was interrogating Podge as they lay in their 
little fumed oak bedsteads, side by side. 

‘It was a funny pain to go so quickly,’ she said suspiciously. 
‘Boo!’ said Podge, sitting up and making a funny face. 
‘Where was the pain ?’ 
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‘In my insides.’ 

‘I don’t believe it was there at all.’ 

‘ Perhaps my big toe.’ 

Perdita retired into her pillow, with disdain. 

The next morning, before leaving, Bede went up to find them 
in the schoolroom to say goodbye. : As he approached the door he 
knew from the way they were talking that they were alone, so he 
peeped through the crack. Podge was sitting on a small, low chair, 
with a very large box of chocolates, some wrapped up in gaudy 
paper, on her lap. From time to time she selected one with great 
deliberation, and ate it. 

‘What a little pig you are!’ said Perdita, upright near the 
window. Podge continued to eat serenely, and the smile on her 
broad face widened. 

* You are a hed(d) onist !’ screamed Perdita, suddenly. 

Podge put a fat hand to her head and felt it. 

‘It’s on,’ she remarked cheerfully, and selected another of the 
largest and gaudiest chocolates. Perdita came forward and danced 
before her. 

‘ What did she give them to you for ?’ she demanded. 

‘Have one ?’ 

‘I wouldn’t eat chocs she gave you.’ 

But she drew nearer, and examined them intently. ‘ They look 
frightfully good ones,’ she said appraisingly. 

Bede’s laugh brought them both with a rush to the door. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


IT is a curious reflection on the many-sidedness of human life, 
that a man, who is not by any means admirable as a husband, 
may be at his best in business relations. 

This was certainly true of Cuthbert Delaval, who was so well 
balanced in all his parts, and suffered so seldom from any overplus 
of emotion, that he was never what men call ‘rattled’ in any 
emergency. 

The Board of the Company of which he was Chairman met in a 
room at the Station Hotel, Newcastle. It was known locally as 
the New Cut Company, though its proper title was registered as 
the Bickley-Tyne Canal Company, Ltd. Delaval himself held 
almost all the Ordinary Shares, the rest being allotted to the 
Directors to enable them to qualify. The 7% Preference Shares 
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had been open for public subscription, and had been taken up, 
but as they carried no voting power, the Board was in an excep- 
tionally strong position, and free from any chance of criticism. 

They had met to-day to consider tenders for the construction 
of the canal under the powers they had obtained. Delaval 
conducted the business from the Chair patiently, ably, and 
methodically. 

There were six Directors present besides him; one of them 
was Harry Hall, whose pit stood to profit largely by the scheme. 

There were no great troubles as to boring to be anticipated ; 
the land seemed to be stiff clay throughout and not rock, and stiff 
clay is the best of all materials for the purpose. Three locks would 
be necessary, even in the short distance to be traversed, for the 
land fell toward the Tyne. The connection at the inner end was 
with an already existing canal, whose owners were represented on 
the board by two men, Richardson and Hallgarth ; their company 
had had to be largely subsidised before giving consent, but stood 
to gain by the new canal as much as anyone. The entire Board 
was composed of what would be called ‘ hard-headed business 
men,’ and they knew what they were doing. An outsider, listening 
to their remarks, in that small room with its green baize-covered 
tables and unadorned walls, would have considered them desultory, 
perhaps even aimless, but the Chairman knew better; in every 
remark there was some point worth noting, and he extracted it 
and sampled it with care. 

The group of men gathered before him were none of them 
well dressed ; yet it would have been difficult to compute how 
many millions of pounds they represented, for most of them 
figured on the Boards of at least several large concerns. Delaval 
himself was the only novice at the game, having always held aloof 
from business, except such business as was honorary and demanded 
by his position. 

On leaving the Boardroom the last of any, having stayed to see 
that the secretary, Mr. Smithers, fully understood his instructions, 
Delaval was met by his chauffeur, Gibson, who reported that he 
had been for the car, and found it not yet ready ; it would not be 
ready before the next day. Not altogether sorry, Cuthbert ordered 
a room for himself in the hotel, made arrangements for the man, 
and telephoned to Dalness; then hiring another car, he went 
up the river to Bickley, to study once more on the spot the 
course of the canal which was to lift for ever from his mind that 
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apprehension so mortifying to his pride, that his wife and children 
might be left comparatively poor in case of his own death. 

At a small office he had set up here he found his representative, 
Pigg, a man of sixty or so, retired from active work and glad to 
undertake a sort of watching brief on the spot. Pigg was as 
shrewd and warm-hearted and slow-tongued as many of his 
countrymen, thoroughly sound, honest as man could be, pig- 
headed as his name, and much more knowledgeable than he looked. 
His little office was almost under the lee of the towering Bickley 
Colliery, which stood at the north end of the stretch of ground 
through which the canal was destined to run. 

The colliery was struggling for its existence, selling the coal 
cheaply enough at the pit mouth, though taxed heavily on every 
ton raised, not only by the usual imposts, which fall on every 
business alike, but extra, for a recreation fund for the work-people ; 
it was as if in jest the Government had said, ‘ See if we cannot add 
the last straw to the camel’s back.’ Bickley was working some 
three or four days a week only, and poverty was rampant in the 
earth-brick rows where twenty years before rude plenty had been 
the rule. Men and women who remembered better days were sour, 
and did not believe in the new canal, which they had been told 
might help them out of the morass into which their trade had fallen. 

But the man who had designed it believed in it. Cuthbert 
Delaval stood at the top of a slope to which he and Pigg had 
climbed, and surveyed the ground toa wide extent, with a prophetic 
inspiration so foreign to his nature that he felt quite uplifted. He 
could not see the Tyne itself from where he stood, but he dimly 
discerned the buildings which fringed its banks. Above him the 
huge pit outbuildings rose to the sky, gaunt like some complicated 
scaffold ; the overhead wheels revolved this way and that, running 
to a check, stopping and starting again monotonously ; a faint hiss 
of escaping steam drew attention to a plume of pure white emerging 
from an exhaust—the only white thing in sight. Some pit ponies, 
which had been brought above ground because so many were not 
required down the pit in this slack time, mouthed at the blackish 
sour tufts, left to the last on a bitten-down triangular field, 
adorned with a pool like ink fringed with broken pots. The stench 
from the still smoking slag heaps at the back of the colliery was 
wafted over the whole neighbourhood, and in the east a blacker 
pall of cloud than usual told where Newcastle lay. 

In thought Cuthbert saw the black water of his own canal, 
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traversing this dreary waste, crowded to the limit of its capacity 
with large bowed-out barges, laden with coal, and all paying him 
for the privilege. 

‘We have decided to accept the tender of Ferguson, Goodyear 
and Leithem,’ he said to the man beside him. ‘There will be a 
little necessary delay in adjusting matters with them, but they are 
prepared to start at once when we give the word.’ 

He turned to look at the canal behind him, which ran parallel 
with the Tyne. 

‘ Ours will take off from somewhere about there,’ he indicated. 
‘There will be a lock a quarter of a mile from the junction. There 
is a good drop there. The other two locks will be about as far on 
as you can see, and close together.’ 

Pigg made no comment; he never wasted words, and he had 
heard something of this before. 

‘Strange,’ commented Cuthbert, ‘ how persistently the coal has 
refused to run under our land. I remember very well when my 
father bought this place, and he had high hopes of large royalties. 
It nearly worried him to death when, time after time, he was 
disappointed. Seams extended or opened out in the neighbouring 
pits never came our way, or petered out, or dropped, or broke 
with a bad fault just before they reached our boundaries.’ 

‘Seems as if this piece of land had a curse on it,’ said Pigg, 
slowly. ‘Puts me in mind of what the Scripture saith of another 
field: “ it shall be called the field of blood.” ’ 

‘I hope not,’ said Cuthbert. ‘ That’s going a bit too far.’ 

Pigg, like all earnest believers among the Nonconformists, was 
in the habit of using the grand phrases from the Book to replenish 
and enrich his own scanty stock of words. 

Cuthbert Delaval dined alone at his hotel, but there were men 
he knew dining there at other tables. One of them approached 
him afterwards, and gave him some leaflets about a series of really 
good concerts to be run in Newcastle at intervals throughout the 
winter, asking for his patronage and that of his wife. 

Then the next day he went home again, and arrived just in time 
to change for dinner. Feeling instinctively that it would be better 
to tell him of the previous day’s escapade incidentally as they 
dressed, Ina left the door between the two rooms open when she 
went upstairs. While she strung herself up to it, she reflected 
how little she knew of the man she called husband. Her married 
life had been meaningless but for the children. And what could 
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she say of them? She sometimes trembled for the future of her 
adorable little Podge, with her gross egoism, her unfailing cheer- 
fulness, her absorbing greed. And as for Perdita, she had often 
been troubled. Now that something had opened her eyes to life, 
she knew that her attitude to Perdita was not that of mother to 
child, but of one who strove to comprehend the incomprehensible, 
and failing, spoke with authority to cover up her failure; thus 
Perdita had thought her unloving. 

Mother—child—what did it mean? Perdita’s soul was eons 
in advance of hers. Perdita’s and Bede’s were wise souls, and they 
two understood each other. 

She was recalled to the present by hearing Cuthbert come into 
his room. ‘I’m glad you weren’t there yesterday,’ she began, 
with a gaiety that rang falsely in her own ears. ‘I made such a 
fool of myself—but it was very funny.’ 

He came and stood in the open doorway. ‘How did you 
manage that ? ’ 

‘There was some perfectly gorgeous rhododendrons, a very late 
kind—a sort of freak, I fancy—growing on the island in the lake 
at Rothbury. I wanted some, and the dear old man said the 
boat was leaky, and otherwise thwarted me. When he went up 
to the house to see if tea were ready, I seized the opportunity, 
pushed off the old tub of a boat, and got half-way across when it 
began to fill.’ 

He was listening incredulously. ‘What a mad thing to do! 
You didn’t go into the water ? ’ 

‘Idid. Just at the last. I shoved along that monstrous boat, 
which of course got heavier with every foot. It was a race between 
the water and the distance. Just as it went right down under me 
with an atrocious sort of sucking wallop, I swung myself up by 
one of the tough stems of the overgrown bushes.’ 

“It might have been worse. How did you get back ?’ 

He had turned away to the dressing-table, and was putting 
watch, rings, and studs with meticulous care in exactly their 
accustomed places. She looked at him silently for an instant, 
studied that perfectly even profile and that face which never 
changed, and then sprang at him. 

‘I haven’t told you the worst,’ she cried, panting a little. 
‘ Bede had come out of the wood as the boat began to fill, and he 
plunged in without waiting to see what would happen; he pushed 
through the muddy water, half-wading, half-swimming, for it isn’t 
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very deep just now, and he reached me just as that wretched 
bough gave way, so I fell right on the top of him, and we wallowed 
in the mud together.’ 

She spared him nothing of the scene, and she felt a thrill of 
satisfaction when she saw that his face did change at last, and his 
eyes opened widely, becoming quite round. 

‘You and Bede rolled over together in each other’s arms in 
the water!’ he repeated. ‘Were the children watching this 
edifying spectacle ¢ ’ 

She sank on a chair, and began to laugh rather hysterically. 
‘ That’s just how you would look at it! Oh yes, Perdita and 
Podge were there on the lawn, and Miss Melikoff and the Canon 
—oh yes, and the gardener too, after a minute.’ 

‘I can’t understand you, Ina; you seem to think it a subject 
for merriment. I’m glad you are no worse, but at the least it was 
most undignified.’ 

‘We were drenched from head to foot in a kind of slime that 
stuck; my frock is ruined, and green weeds decorated my hair, 
so that I felt—or should have felt, if I had thought about it—quite 
like Ophelia.’ 

‘Tf I remember right, Ophelia was mad,’ he remarked drily. 

‘I wore the Canon’s bathgown for tea, and then I remembered 
my Burberry in the car, which covered me up coming home. Bede 
was worse than I was, because——’ 

‘You and Bede,’ he said frowning. ‘ You seem to be very 
much in touch with Bede.’ 

A demon possessed Ina. ‘ You and he are so different,’ she said 
deliberately, ‘that I suppose—after ten years of marriage with 
you—I find him refreshing.’ She went back to her own room. 

That evening was a strain for both of them. Loosha came 
down and played. Cuthbert produced the leaflets about the 
concerts, and Ina studied them, and passed them on to the girl. 
She was astonished when Loosha gave a shrill little cry, and clapped 
her hands together, saying ‘Oh, la, la!’ one of her favourite 
exclamations. | 

Ina asked an explanation. 

“It is only that I know this man, Herr Polishky ; he used to 
come to our house when I was a little girl. He is a good player, 
but with talent only, not genius.’ 

She dashed off into a difficult movement on the piano, as if to 
prove that she at any rate had genius. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


BEDE wrote one letter only to Loosha after leaving the house. It 
began ‘ My Special Princess,’ and ended ‘ your ever devoted lover,’ 
but otherwise it was not a lover’s letter ; not such a letter as Bede 
could have written. It was plain-spoken and very decided. He 
said that in the circumstances he did not feel that he could come 
to Dalness any more until his brother and sister-in-law had been 
told of the engagement; that neither could he consent to carry 
on a correspondence about which they knew nothing. He would 
abide by his promise not to say anything at present, but Loosha 
would understand that while that promise ran, everything would 
have to remain in abeyance. He ended up on a less repressive 
note, by saying that when the weather grew too bad for further 
peregrinations about Scotland, he would have to be in London for 
some months, and then he would see whether he could not arrange 
matters so that they could be married early in the following year. 
Loosha was perfectly content that it should be so. She had 
carried her point, and she was quite shrewd enough to know that 
once a man of Bede’s character has spoken the word he will not 
go back from it. Meantime she had no mind to begin a poverty- 
stricken life in ‘ rooms,’ and cheered herself up by golden dreams 
that something would abruptly happen to Cuthbert, whom she hated, 
and that then she would sail forward triumphantly as prospective 
mistress of the house, and patronise Mrs. Delaval and the children. 
Bede was not so happy; he was terribly worried over the 
situation ; it was to him abominable that he should have directly 
asserted to Ina that he had no intention of marrying Loosha, and 
yet now, an incredibly short time after, find himself committed to 
an engagement! It was his fate in life to get into positions where 
metaphorically he lay upon a bed of spikes and yet could not ease 
himself. He thought a great deal about this new entanglement, 
but could not see any way out of it. He might, of course, tell 
Loosha he refused to be bound any longer by such a promise, and 
then advise Ina of the position. But would that better the affair ? 
He did not see that it would. Loosha would almost certainly 
have to leave her present comfortable situation, and as there would 
be nowhere for her to go, he would be compelled in honour to marry 
her at once. There was a certain thrill of excitement in picturing 
himself as-Loosha’s husband certainly, but he was almost invin- 
cibly reluctant to tie himself again irrevocably to any woman; 
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his first disastrous experience had made a permanent impression 
on his sensitive nature, inspiring in him a positive distaste for 
marriage. If it had not been that Loosha had been very strongly 
determined to marry him, and had played her part with the utmost 
skill, he would certainly never have gone the length of proposing 
to her. This, of course, he did not admit to himself; it would 
be too humiliating, but nevertheless he really knew it quite well. 

Behind all this was a sharp point that hurt him whenever he 
pressed on it; it was that, once confession had been made, Ina 
must for ever look on him as the contemptible creature her husband 
had declared him to be. How could she do otherwise? If she 
thought he had deliberately lied to her, all interest in him would 
evaporate. If she thought that he had been sincere in his declara- 
tion at the time it was made, and immediately, or almost imme- 
diately, changed his mind, what a weakling he would appear! If 
she thought that he had not intended to marry Loosha, but had 
been drawn into an engagement half against his will, would not 
that be the worst of the three ? 

When he received an invitation to go to Dalness for Christmas, 
he felt compelled to refuse it, and in doing so the desolation of his 
heart made him aware how much he was losing. Almost, in his 
bitterness, he would have declared that he wished he had never 
seen the woman he had promised to marry! He yearned for the 
companionship of Perdita—Perdita, who, month by month, was 
changing and maturing, showing new facets of character, and new 
developments, in themselves a study of delight; all this was 
missing to him, because he could not go to his old home without 
admitting his engagement openly. Then the old home itself. He 
had not known what a hold it had had on his heart until once more 
he had been allowed to have his share in it. Ever since that day 
when Ina had told him that he was next in succession, his deep 
ingrained love of it had burst up, and refused to be ignored. It 
had been the purest delight to him to go over again with Perdita 
those scenes of boyhood, deeply scored in his mind and heart. 
He had shown her exactly the spot where he had first discovered 
the sea for himself, and so begun his individual thinking life. 

He longed with an intense longing to spend once more a 
Christmas at the old home, for he knew that the old customs were 
kept up, and that everything was done as it had been in his father’s 
time, but as this was impossible he was very thankful when 
Mr. Hatherton wrote and invited him to Bowness to try his luck 
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again with the geese. This he accepted some time in advance, 
Meantime, he went back up to London, having stayed much longer 
in the northern kingdom than he had planned, as the weather had 
been fine and open. He carried with him a mass of material which 
he had accumulated, and which would give him work at the office 
in Fetter Lane for months to come. Yet he could not but feel 
that this comparative ease was only for a while; Christmas would 
soon be upon him, and after that he would be bound to take some 
steps toward preparing a home for his intended wife. He did not 
regret his engagement ; Loosha being Loosha and he being him- 
self, he felt a sort of desperate inevitability in it, which went far to 
convince him that it was, or would be, right in the end ; but yet 
he was very reluctant to begin the experiment, and would have 
been greatly relieved had some circumstance intervened which made 
it clearly better that the actual marriage should be postponed a 
few months more—say, until the following summer. 

All this had so occupied his thoughts, that he had really 
recovered to some extent from the fearful influence of his vision. 
But as he neared London in the great East Coast express, the 
trouble about Loosha fell into the background, and the vision 
regained its influence. What should he find at the office? He 
had had one or two letters from his chief as to details of the work, 
in answer to those he had written now and again, but not a word 
had been said about Stampfield, yet undoubtedly Joshua had been 
a very sick man indeed when he had last left London, and that with 
a sickness, not of the passing kind that afflicts youth, but with 
the more deep-seated maladies which may be alleviated, but tend 
to draw life downward to its end in a man of such age. The 
approach to London by the northern line is not calculated to raise 
the spirits of anyone; the dreary succession of smoke permeated 
tunnels, the rows of utilitarian houses with their slate roofs 
darkened with that fine mist of moisture that hangs in the air on 
a November day were depressing in themselves to anyone so sensi- 
tive to surroundings as Bede Delaval, and by the time he had 
plunged in and out of half a dozen tunnels, and begun to pass 
through the dark and light of the intervals that break the last, 
as the huge, heavy train slowly slackened speed, he felt alarm 
amounting to more than discomfort, almost pain. He felt sure 
that he would find when he went to the office that old Stampfield 
had quietly passed away, and he only prayed that his death might 
have been peaceful and not ‘ by water’! 
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He spent an uneasy night, and as soon as he had breakfasted 
the following morning walked into New Oxford Street, and caught 
an omnibus going eastward, jumping off at Fetter Lane. What 
should he discover ? 

He ran up the broad steps into the building, and pushed open 
the swing door into the counting-house, and was greeted by a 
booming voice that made in his ears the sweetest music he had 
ever heard. 

Stampfield was there, and though not the man he had been, 
with saggy, unwholesome cheeks, and a certain appearance of 
having collapsed all over, so that he did not fill the chinks and 
corners of his clothes, yet he was evidently in a fair state of vitality. 

He came forward as Bede passed by the end of the polished 
counter, and extended his hand. 

‘Glad to see you back again, Mr. Delaval.’ 

Bede wrung the hand extended to him, and spoke with a warmth 
that altogether astonished the managing clerk. 

‘And I am glad to see you, Mr. Stampfield,’ he said. Never had 
words come more straight from the heart! ‘You are well again 
then? I am more glad than I can say.’ He spoke with much 
fervour. 

He became conscious that Christison, the traveller, was standing 
by the desk, grinning, and he flushed and felt a fool, a feeling to 
which he should have been used by this time. 

‘It’s very pleasant, I am sure, Mr. Delaval, to hear that you 
think so much about me,’ said Stampfield, with what sarcasm he 
could muster. 

Then Bede went up to his own room and smote himself with the 
idea of the grinning clerks in the background, who no doubt knew 
well his ordinary relations with the head clerk and must have 
appreciated his effusive greeting as something ‘ new and strange.’ 
As these words passed through his mind he completed the verse 
with ‘ suffered a sea-change.’ It was diabolical, entirely diabolical, 
how these reminders gibed at him ! 

As Christmas drew near Bede satiated his naturally generous 
instincts by buying presents for everyone at Dalness, of a magnifi- 
cence far exceeding his ‘ visible means of subsistence.’ 

To Ina and the children he sent books and costly boxes of 
marzipan sweets; to Loosha, the expensive scent she preferred, 
gloves and chocolates. 

Then he went off on the West Coast route to Carlisle, where he 
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was once more met by Mr. Hatherton. It was a blowing, blustering 
day, and even in the covered-in station the wind swept round 
gustily. 

‘I very nearly wired for you to come up two days earlier, 
said Mr. Hatherton, as they stood together preparatory to getting 
into the car. ‘Old Matilda is in a bad way, and she keeps on asking 
for you, and saying she cannot die until she has passed on her secret 
about the ringworm cure. She will have it that no one but you 
must succeed her. It is too late to-day, but to-morrow you might 
go round to her as soon as possible.’ 

Bede asked some questions about her illness. 

‘Just a general sinking away of old age. She has all her 
faculties, but is very weak, and has been bedridden for six weeks. 
She has a niece to look after her, and does not seem to suffer.’ 

‘If she is so sure that she will not die until I have been to see 
her, would it not be better to keep away ?’ 

‘What use? Her time has come. It is best for her to pass 
over.’ 

They were now in the car, which was more dingy and more 
rattly than ever. The hood and side windows were up, and as 
they fought along the inland road—the marsh having been judged 
too exposed and moreover half under water—they could talk in 
the shelter well enough. 

The influence of the place had already laid hold on the sensitive 
spirit of the young man, and as the critical subject had been 
introduced he carried it on. 

‘ What sort of a place do you suppose an old woman like that 
goes to?’ 

Mr. Hatherton was silent for so long that his companion thought 
no answer was to be received, but at last he said: ‘ Such a woman 
as she probably knows; such a man as you may have a dim 
inkling ; to such a man as myself the future life is as a closed 
door.’ 

‘ But you do, of course, believe in a future life ? ’ 

‘ Delaval, I think so highly of you, that if I did not, I should 
say so in stark truth, whatever you might think of such an admission 
from one holding my position, but I do believe it, only I think it a 
world so different from this, that we who hold on only by physical 
senses, cannot even apprehend it.’ 

‘If you did not believe it, you would not have continued to 
hold the position you do ?’ 
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‘There speaks my friend. Itis true. That would be infamous. 
I believe ; but I am blind to spiritual contacts ; I cannot say with 
St. Paul even that I see “ through a glass darkly.” When I look 
ahead, I see absolutely nothing—but I believe.’ 

‘It is happy for you to be as you are; the apprehension of 
what is not of this world, seen in glimpses while one still lives here, 
may be a very torment.’ 

‘ Ah, you have experienced something of the kind! I sometimes 
thought it.’ 

Bede smiled. ‘I tried to tell you,’ he said. 

‘And I would not hear? It’s no use your telling me, but if it’s 
any relief to your overburdened spirit you might tell Matilda.’ 

‘Even now ?’ 

‘Even now. Her body is fast failing, but the light that is 
within her gleams but the more brightly. I made arrangements 
that a boy from the farm near there should be waiting with a 
message for us at the rectory ; if she is no worse, we will put off 
going until to-morrow, if it is matter of urgency I will take you on 
at once.’ 

The message proved to be that old Matilda was just the same, 
no better and no worse, and though she asked now and then when 
the gentleman that was with the Rector was coming, she seemed 
quite settled and not restless. 

‘The next morning, therefore, which was blustery though not 
wet, saw the crazy old rattle-trap outside the cottage door. The 
door was opened by a bright-faced girl before they knocked. 

‘She is expecting you,’ she said at once. ‘ Will you go up, 
sir?’ 

She held open the door at the foot of a very steep built-in flight 
of wooden steps, but Mr. Hatherton drew back. 

‘You go up alone,’ he said to Bede. ‘If she wants me, I will 
see her later.’ 

Bede went up, coming out straight into the small upstairs 
bedroom, as is sometimes the way in old cottages, where a rail, 
guards the stair opening from a careless backward step. 

As his head emerged, he found himself directly facing the bed, 
where lay old Matilda, neat and colourless, on her side. Her face 
was toward him, and her strange eyes fixed on him, but she did 
not move until he came near; then she put her left arm, in its 
coarse calico sleeve, over the bed-clothes, and laid a dry, hot hand 
on his. 
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He sat down on a rush-bottomed chair, evidently placed for 
him. 

‘I knew you was coming,’ said old Matilda, and she spoke s0 
hoarsely and feebly he had to lean forward to catch the words, 

‘I’m very sorry to find you like this,’ he replied, unconsciously 
caressing that worn, dry hand. ‘I only heard last night, when I 
arrived, that you were so bad.’ 

‘I have to tell you the secret,’ she said, ‘and you must take a 
solemn oath as you'll not ever tell another, or commit it to paper; 
same as I did when I were a girl.’ 

He held up his free hand, and swore as she directed. 

Then, bowing his head close to her, he received from her the 
secret of her life, for she told how the cure of ringworm might be 
effected with perfect certainty. When she ceased speaking, she 
looked at him eagerly. ‘Say it again after me,’ she commanded, 
and he repeated what she had said in a low voice. 

‘You'll not forget ?’ 

‘T’'ll never forget either it or you,’ he said, much moved. 

‘When I first saw you, I knew you were one to receive such 
truths as are not given to all,’ she said, panting, and stopped. 

For a long time she lay still, looking at him, but without any 
more uneasiness or anxiety. Her face had always been remarkably 
smooth and free from wrinkles despite her great age, and now it 
seemed as smooth as the face of a young girl, only the skin was 
tightly drawn and shiny. 

Bede began to wonder if he could tell her his secret, and receive 
from her any help toward the solving of it. But while he wondered 
he felt an onward flood of peace slowly surging over him ; it arose 
somewhere in the base of the brain, and crept as a silent tide might 
creep, upwards and outwards, until it bathed his mind, and with it 
his whole being, in a sense of delicious rest and joy ; all problems 
were solved, all his difficulties ended. For years he had never 
known mental peace, and he was tired, so now he gave himself up 
to the heavenly rest and joy, sitting back in the chair, feeling in 
that low-ceiled, rather stuffy room with its scant furniture, and 
hand-made, much-washed, patchwork quilt, as if here the riddle 
of life was read, and nothing remained but to go forward in assured 
rejoicing. In sitting back his hand left hers, and the moment the 
contact was broken something of the old uneasiness crept back 
upon him. 

Matilda was smiling, for the first time since he had come to her, 
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1 for a faint dawn of a smile that showed on her thin bluish lips. ‘ It’s 
a lie,’ she said, not so loud as the spoken word usually is, but quite 
£0 80 clearly. Then she closed her eyes, her fingers relaxed, and a change 
ls. came over her face. 
vusly The oracle had spoken, and he did not know what to make of 
on I it. Blindly he felt his way down the steep stairs, trying to go 
quietly. Something was said to him at the bottom. Then he 
ke a found himself sitting by the open door, with Mr. Hatherton holding 
per ; a glass of water to his lips. 
‘You nearly fainted away,’ he said. ‘That upstairs room is 
very close.’ 
the Bede drank, and felt the revolving clouds slowing down in his 
t be head. 
she ‘Is it all over ?’ he asked. The Rector bowed. 
ded, 
CHAPTER XX. 
THaT autumn Cuthbert Delaval had a new and absorbing interest. 
_ It affected him as his wife had never seen him affected yet; 
certainly not in the days of his courting. It showed that he felt 
any his canal scheme was in some way an insurance against his brother. 
ably All the resentment he had long suppressed at the idea that he 
oi could not leave the family place to his wife or children was the 
aaee fuel which, slowly burning, had created in him a powerful furnace 
to drive him forward in completion of his scheme. Even hunting, 
se the recreation he had most appreciated, was neglected more or less 
ae" for this new interest. That is to say, when business concerning 
ae the canal had to be done, it took precedence over any day’s hunting, 
ght however promising the bit of country to be drawn. 
hit During the autumn months and on into the new year, the weather 
sans was wonderfully open. Days there had been when the moaning, 
ane stagnant sea had hardly crawled on to the beach, and could not 
up be seen from the first rim of the grass ; other days of ‘ sea-fret ’ or 
ste ‘roke,’ when the air, filled with damp, clung around any cloth or 
ei woolly garment and speckled them with millions of minute globules. 
dle But it was never wet enough to stop work on the canal. 
we There was the usual amount of entertaining; some dinners 
tee and dances ; and the series of good concerts in Newcastle. To one 
vale of these Ina took her governess, as it was in the afternoon, and 
Cuthbert had affirmed that he had not time to use his ticket. 
er, The programme was of classical music, and well carried out, 
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though there were no startling performances. The accompanist, 
Herr Polishky, a tall, narrow man with a rather cadaverous face, 
and hair which stood straight up on end from his forehead above 
blue glasses, was a splendid technician. It occurred to Ing 
suddenly that, when months ago she had first showed the pro- 
gramme to Loosha, the girl had said she had met this man, 
This thought crossed her mind about midway down the programme, 
and she whispered to Loosha that at the end they could go up to 
Herr Polishky so that she might renew her acquaintance. To her 
astonishment Loosha declared that she did not know what was 
meant, she had never said anything about Herr Polishky. 

‘You misunderstood what I said,’ she persisted. ‘ Never have 
I set eyes on this man before.’ 

Unconvinced, but seeing that nothing further was to be gained, 
Ina gave up the point, rather disappointed, as she had hoped in 
this way to discover something of the girl’s antecedents. 

By the end of February there were signs of a break-up in the 
weather, and the beginning of March saw boisterous winds and 
streaming rain—a complete meteorological change. The gusts 
roared around the house, scattering twigs and even branches from 
some of the elms over the lawns, and making the rooks, who were 
occupied with their spring nurseries, fly high, and perform marvellous 
feats in volplaning and swift turns. Cuthbert’s face grew blacker 
and blacker. 

* Over an inch of rain,’ he said gloomily, the third day of this 
kind of weather. ‘ This will put a stop to all construction.’ 

Nevertheless he went into Newcastle for a Board meeting that 
afternoon. What he heard there made him more gloomy than ever. 

After dinner, when Loosha had come down to play to them, 
as she did once or twice a week, Cuthbert went out of the room 
and returned again with a letter in his hand. 

‘ This is a letter, in what we believe to be Russian, that I want 
Miss Melikoff to read,’ he said to his wife. ‘Harton gave it to 
me after the meeting to-day. He said it came to him in the way 
of business, and he would rather not have it translated in the first 
instance by anyone who might be a possible rival in trade.’ 

He went over to the piano, on which stood an electric reading- 
lamp, and spreading the letter out in the circle of light on the 
polished surface, asked Loosha politely if she would mind telling 
him what it was about. He evidently expected that there would 
be no trouble over it, for he put beside it a half-sheet of blank 
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paper, and taking a gold pencil-case out of his pocket, prepared 
to transcribe the translation. 

The heading was printed in the extraordinary characters that 
look like English capitals seen backwards or in a looking-glass. 
Her employer so very seldom addressed her unnecessarily, that 
Loosha started and looked flurried, but she stood up beside him, 
with her thin fingers twisted together. ‘It is in Russian,’ she 
said falteringly, when she had looked at it. 

‘IT know that.’ 

She read out the printed heading, and he took it down in pencil 
on his blank sheet, then she stopped. ‘I must have it away. It 
is so long since I have seen Russian,’ she said uneasily. 

Cuthbert looked at her with cold, appraising eyes. 

‘That is very strange,’ he remarked. 

‘This is a kind of business writing very difficult to read,’ she 
explained jerkily. ‘It begins, he has seen the other man’s 
advertisement.’ 

‘Yes?’ He put that down. 

A long pause. 

“Well 2’ 

‘I must take it away up to my room to study it; I can’t make 
out the writing.’ 

He stood up straight, and looked significantly at Ina. ‘ Miss 
Melikoff professes to be unable to read what is written in her native 
tongue,’ he said. 

‘Perhaps the writing is very crabbed. I can’t make out the 
whole of a letter in English sometimes,’ she answered, in a natural 
desire to help anyone in process of being crushed by Cuthbert’s 
superiority. 

Loosha had turned over the page, and gave them the conclusion, 
merely a formal assurance of polite goodwill such as almost all 
business letters end with. 

‘TI think I could do it if I had it to study,’ she said rather 
imploringly to her employer. 

‘Take it then, but be very careful of it, and let me have it 
back to-morrow morning, with a written translation.’ 

He opened the door for her as she went off with it in her hand. 

‘What do you think of that ? ’ he asked, returning to his wife. 

‘TI don’t know what to think.’ 

‘ The girl is no more Russian than I am.’ 

(To be continued.) 














TENNYSON A HUNDRED YEARS AFTER. 
BY LAURIE MAGNUS. 


Atmost exactly a hundred years ago, on June 6, 1829, the 
Chancellor’s Prize for English Verse at Cambridge was awarded to 
A. Tennyson, of Trinity, and Professor Walker dates the age of 
Tennyson, in his well-known handbook of that name, from the 
following year. But the centennial mood thus evoked is checked 
by echoes of reaction. Of these, the most persistent comes from 
France. Muil-huit-cent-trente did not usherin Tennyson. It ushered 
in a poetic tradition entirely foreign to the elect of the Cambridge 
judges. We may recall the poet’s own remark made in 1891 to the 
producers of his play, The Foresters. He told them that he had 
written the song ‘ There is no land like England’ as long ago as 
1828 or 1829, when he was only nineteen years of age. ‘It hasa 
beastly chorus against the French,’ he added, ‘ and I must alter that 
if you will have it.’ In 1829 he won the Chancellor’s Prize, and in 
the next year the age of Tennyson began. But he was moved to 
alter that ‘ beastly chorus against the French ’ only a year before his 
death, and Stopford Brooke, in 1894, declared in his memorial 
volume that Tennyson had ‘ represented with great vividness the 
ingratitude of England to France.’ The French recantation, though 
voluntary, was too late for the sentiment of a lifetime. 

Leaving this matter for a moment, another count against 
Tennyson lies in his attitude towards physical speculation. Physis, 
of course, is Nature, but the mild ‘ Nature’ of Cambridge poets, 
which ‘ never did betray the heart that loved her,’ was not the red 
Physis of Cambridge philosophers, meditating the origin of species ; 
and the mind of the nineteenth century may reasonably be held to 
have marched with the philosophers, not the poets. A third cause 
of reaction is King Arthur. Probably not many go so far in the 
direction of the superior criticism of the Victorians as Mr. Hugh 
Kingsmill in a recent book on Matthew Arnold, where Arthur’s 
speech of forgiveness to Guinevere comes in for some very hard 
knocks. Professor A. C. Bradley, for example, writing in 1917, 
stopped along way short of such image-breaking. But even he was 
of opinion that the ‘ Idylls of the King,’ asa whole, ‘ beyond doubt, 
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fails to satisfy,’ and that, ‘apart from the numberless beautiful 
passages in the “ Idylls,” and apart from the “ Passing of Arthur,” 
Tennyson succeeds most where the story makes but slight demands 
on the side of character.’ And there have been twelve more years 
of reaction since then. 

All three charges must be met without disguise, if the gratula- 
tions of 1829 are to be renewed at the close of a hundred years. 
The French matter is important, but not final. Our poets, from 
Chaucer downwards, have been subject intermittently to French 
influence. Particularly, in the last two centuries, there have been 
signs of attraction and repulsion. Pope wrote in 1733, echoing what 
Horace said of Greece : 


‘We conquer’d France, but felt our captive’s charms ; 
Her arts victorious triumph’d o’er our arms,’ 


and he did his utmost to consolidate that triumph. But cooler 
heads resisted Pope’s Frenchifying. Burke, born in 1729, looked 
over the Twickenham hedge to discover the causes of the French 
Revolution, and Johnson, who was twenty years older, had no taste 
for Rousseau or Voltaire. Even Wordsworth abandoned the 
revolutionaries with his daughter in France, and recrossed the 
Channel to sober thinking. The Frenchmen for whom he had 
prayed against English arms 


‘had changed a war of self-defence 
For one of conquest,’ 


and Calais figured no longer as the gateway to an ideal common- 
wealth. What was Tennyson, of Trinity, to do in the succession of 
Cambridge poets? Almost perforce, he conformed to the Nelson 
tradition. Wordsworth had adopted it in ‘ The Happy Warrior,’ 
and the conquerors in 1815 were advised to take no risks. Their arts 
were to triumph with their arms. Poets were to moralise their 
song. They were to close their Byron, and open their Goethe. The 
reconciliation with France, and even with Napoleon, was left to 
queer Liberals like George Meredith, and every adept of the muse 
was to be a Nelson in verse. His foes were to be theirs, 


‘Tho’ all men else their nobler dreams forget, 
Confused by brainless mobs and lawless Powers.’ 


‘It was in Rousseau,’ says Morley, ‘that polite Europe first 
hearkened to strange voices and faint reverberations from out of 
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the vague and cavernous shadow in which the common people 
move’; but that mob, set in motion with so high hopes, was 
identified before the era of democracy with the ‘ red fool-fury of the 
Seine.’ Looking back to 1829, and remembering the makers of the 
age of Tennyson, it is difficult to blame him for his surrender to 
the conqueror’s mood. Nelson’s honest hate of the French filtered 
down the decades of the nineteenth century, and became a legend in 
the nurseries and a catchword in the halls. The very furtiveness of 
Victorian fathers, visiting Paris by stealth, was perhaps no more 
than an outward mark of repressed Latinity in the soul. 

It lasted till 1852, and beyond. The Duke of Wellington could 
have been buried to no other note than that of the passage in 
Tennyson’s ode, beginning 


‘O Statesmen, guard us, guard the eye, the soul 
Of Europe. .. .’ 


Waterloo, though nearly forty years away, was still present in 
the consciousness of the generation in which Carlyle was toiling up 
the valley of the shadow of Frederick. We can understand, and 
allow for, the latent Francophobe in Tennyson. At its worst, it 
made a few shrill cries ; at its best, it increased the civil statecraft 
which Shakespeare first ripened in English verse out of the cruder 
fruits of empirical philosophers. Tennyson’s characteristic precept, 


‘ Regard gradation, lest the soul 
Of Discord race the rising wind,’ 


went back through Shakespeare, in T'roilus, 


‘Take but degree away, untune that string, 
And, hark, what discord follows,’ 


to Montaigne and his foreign masters, and so brought England into 
Europe again, across the dividing field of Waterloo. For to 
Tennyson, too, and after all, patriotism was not enough. 

If the French Revolution survived in these inhibitions and repres- 
sions, was Tennyson’s mind more alert to the revolution of 1859, 
which, in the words of Sir Arthur Keith, at the British Association 
two years ago, ‘ was to initiate a new period in human thought— 
the Darwinian Period—in which we now are’? Darwin and 
Tennyson were exact contemporaries, both of the noble vintage of 
1809, and the poet was clearly aware of the new thought which was 
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being formulated by the philosopher. We are not to make too 
much of the brief record in Lady Tennyson’s journal, under date 
August 17, 1868 : ‘Mr. Darwin called, and seemed to be kindly, 
unworldly, and agreeable. A. said to him, “ Your theory of Evolu- 
tion does not make against Christianity ” : and Darwin answered, 
“No, certainly not.” ’ We should rather recall, in connection with 
Sir A. Keith’s lectures on the brain, what Tennyson once said to 
Tyndall: ‘ No evolutionist is able to explain the mind of Man, or 
how any possible physiological change of tissue can produce con- 
scious thought ’ ; and this, again, should be read in connection with 
his verses (1888) ‘ By an Evolutionist’ : 


‘If my body came from brutes, tho’ somewhat finer than their own, 
Iam heir, and this my kingdom. Shall the royal voice be mute ? 
No, but if the rebel subject seek to drag me from the throne, 
Hold the sceptre, Human Soul, and rule thy Province of the 
brute.’ 


A resolve to rule the province of the brute is no betrayal of the 
Darwinian Period. Huxley certainly had no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing the scientific method shown in Tennyson’s * In Memoriam ’ 
‘to be quite equal to that of the greatest experts.’ He noted with 
approval that the Royal Society was represented at Tennyson’s 
funeral in 1892 ‘ by four of its chief officers, and nine of the common- 
alty, including myself. Tennyson has a right to that,’ he added, in 
a letter to Tyndall, ‘ as the first poet since Lucretius who has under- 
stood the drift of science.’ But the intellectual relation of the 
twins of 1809 can be illustrated by an analogy. If Tennyson was 
reluctant to accept the full Darwinian postulate, and to subscribe 
completely to the creed of 1859 ; if he could reject it by anticipation 
in ‘ In Memoriam,’ cxx., which, though written ‘ironically against 
mere materialism, not against evolution ’ (according to the author’s 
note), must yet be interpreted by the mood of‘ Locksley Hall, Sixty 
Years After’; if the poet and the philosopher were, finally, true each 
to his own calling, is this record unique in human annals? We turn 
from the nineteenth to the seventeenth century. Copernicus had 
died in 1543, after inaugurating a new ‘ Period ’ of cosmic knowledge, 
comparable, if not superior, to the Darwinian, and Galileo, born in 
1564, had extended the front of advance. When Milton was thirty 
years of age he found Galileo an old man in Italy, and ‘ a prisoner 
to the Inquisition for thinking in astronomy other than the 
Franciscan and Dominican licensers thought.’ Thus Milton, after 
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1638, was as fully aware of the claims of the new thought, and as 
fully free of a new realm of knowledge, as Tennyson after 1859, 
He was as true a child of the Copernican period as Tennyson of the 
Darwinian. Yet in ‘Paradise Lost,’ by an instinct far more conserva- 
tive than Tennyson exhibited in ‘ In Memoriam,’ he rejected the new 
and retained the old cosmogony ; and, as Milton’s excellence has 
not suffered by this rejection, so, it may be submitted, the excellence 
of Tennyson should not be measured by the degree of his assent to 
Darwin’s theory of the origin of species. He was more aware of it 
than Milton revealed himself in respect to the stellar theory of the 
prisoner of the Inquisition. But a great poet manipulates other 
tools of a new heaven and a new earth than those of the exact 
science of his day. He may interpret what he does not expound, 
and the imperfect contact between Milton and Galileo in the seven- 
teenth century, and between Tennyson and Darwin in the nine- 
teenth, did not detract from the poetic quality or the moral value 
of either religious writer. 

And, lastly, about King Arthur. Here, there is some tempo- 
rary obscuration. Memoirs, letters and biographies published 
during the present century, including very recently the corre- 
spondence of the Empress Frederick with her mother, have made 
it clear that, in certain lineaments, the Tennysonian Arthur 
‘featured,’ as they say on the films, the Victorian Albert. If 
King Edward had been true to the type which the Prince Consort 
sought to impress upon him, he would have resembled the Prince 
of the ‘Idylls’; and a part of the reaction from Tennyson may 
reasonably be traced to a popular reaction in favour of the 
Monarch, of whom, according to Sir Sidney Lee, and to survivors 
of the period, it was feared, at his accession, ‘that the manners 
of the Regency might be revived.’ By as far as King Edward’s 
reign departed from that deplorable model, by so far, it may almost 
be said, the sentiment of the age moved away from Tennyson’s 
standard of kingship. But this reasoning, which is highly 
uncritical, cannot survive the changes of the present century. 
We have been so busy in readjusting the degrees of eminence 
among Victorians that we have confused the transitory with the 
permanent, and have mixed our judgment of Tennyson’s poetry 
with reflections on the education of Queen Victoria’s children. 
It is not altogether our fault. If we read the Dedication and the 
Epilogue to-the ‘ Idylls of the King,’ we may claim condonation 
for the muddle. 
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‘These to His Memory—since he held them dear, 
Perchance as finding there unconsciously 
Some image of himself. . . .” 


‘ And indeed He seems to me 
Scarce other than my King’s ideal Knight... .’ 


> 


‘ Wearing the white flower of a blameless life. . . . 


‘Who dares foreshadow for an only son 
A lovelier life, a more unstain’d, than his ? 
Or how should England, dreaming of hzs sons, 
Hope more for these than some inheritance 
Of such a life, a heart, a mind as thine, 
Thou noble Father of her Kings to be. . . .’ 


And, again, from the closing verses ‘ to the Queen,’ the references 
to ‘Ideal manhood closed in real man,’ and to ‘ Art with poisonous 
honey stol’n from France.’ The present generation is suspicious 
of an Arthuriad closing in an Albertiad, knowing as it does all the 
sequel to the great Queen’s devotion to ‘ His Memory.’ 

But these things pass. We do wrong to prolong into our own 
age the problems which time has solved, and to refuse the harmony 
of their solution. The phase of the women’s question in ‘ The 
Princess,’ or in the submission of Guinevere, is immaterial to the 
electresses of 1929, and the Arthur of the ‘ Idylls’ should be as 
secure in the imagination of his maker as he of ‘ old gentleness and 
old service ’ or he of ‘ open manslaughter and bold bawdry.’ Every 
age has the Arthur it deserves: all that matters is the fabric of 
his presentment ; and it is an error of criticism, to which some 
modern historians are a little prone, to make too much of details 
of environment. The details are salient only when they are old- 
fashioned, as Victorian mourning is old-fashioned to-day; and 
the criticism of Tennyson fails, which selects as his salient features 
the marks of a fashion which was unobtrusive in his day. Far 
more significant than his surrender to certain current prejudices 
and limitations is his consistent refusal to vulgarise what was 
common.! He raised the current sentiment towards the French 
to a nobility of patriotism, which almost passed from the particular 
into the general. Even the ‘red fool-fury "—to go back to that 
single arresting phrase—may be spread from the Seine to the 
Volga, and may stand as a reminder of that ‘ crowning common 


1 There is only one exception to this rule in all his writings. 
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sense’ which, after all, is not contemptible because it is England’s, 
Guinevere grovelled perhaps too lowly, considering the divorce 
facilities of the present day, but wedded love is still the richer 
for Arthur’s view of ‘the worst of public foes,’ and for his erring 
wife’s final perception,— 


‘We needs must love the highest when we see it, 
Not Lancelot, nor another.’ 


‘The Princess’ was always ‘a medley,’ couched in the mock- 
heroic strain, which appeals to Southern rather than to Northern 
sympathy. But many readers have missed, and still miss, the 
poet’s signpost, in the ‘ Conclusion,’ to the spirit in which the tale 
should be read : 


‘ “ Have patience,” I replied, “ ourselves are full 
Of social wrong ; and may be wildest dreams 
Are but the needful preludes of the truth : 

For me, the genial day, the happy crowd, 
The sport half-science, fill me with a faith. 

This fine old world of ours is but a child 
Yet in the go-cart. Patience! Give it time 
To learn its limbs: there is a hand that guides.” ’ 


Were there many seers who said as much? And does the closing 
scene between Ida and her prince, who knew that ‘the woman’s 
cause is man’s,’ and who had learnt ‘ faith in womankind’ from 
the Madonna-mother of every son of man, fall short of the ambition 
of our daughters, even though they have bobbed the golden hair 
which Guinevere trailed in the dust? It was very well to be 
impatient with a dreamer in the passing ordeal of the waking 

our, but we are not so anxious to pose as modern and non-insular 
as to prolong that experience into the new day. A Channel tunnel, 
to put our proposition allusively, may prove more convenient than 
a ‘ go-cart,’ but it will require artificial light, and we shall be free 
to invest with a deeper than the literal meaning Tennyson’s 
benediction of ‘ the narrow sea,’ which 


‘Keeps our Britain, whole within herself, 
A nation yet, the rulers and the ruled— 
Some sense of duty, something of a faith, 
Some reverence for the laws ourselves have made, 
Some patient force to change them when we will, 
Some civic manhood firm against the crowd.’ 
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If this defence, however inadequate, against Tennyson’s 
detractors be admitted, and if the height of his argument on themes 
which have passed out of debate is to be measured by the meteyard 
of a prophet, not of a partisan, then we may return without 
reserve to the enjoyment of his poetry. He need not prove the 
immortality of the soul, or the equality of the sexes, or the danger 
of crowds, or the virtue of chastity. He has his opinions on these 
topics, and at times, but only at times, the poetic radiance of 
opinion is stained by the dome of many-coloured glass which is 
life. Every poet, from Dante to Keats and Shelley, is subject to 
such refraction: perhaps Wordsworth was more consistent than 
any in invoking the mood beyond experience. These topics, at 
any rate, were hotly discussed in Tennyson’s day, and they stand 
out, with their various connections, among the political and social 
questions of the nineteenth century. As such, they were bound 
to introduce an occasional note of temporal allusion into the lofty 
strains of laureate verse. The wonder is, not its occurrence, but 
its infrequency : the restraint of the ‘ Epitaph on General Gordon,’ 
despite the passion aroused by his death, not the shrillness of the 
stanzas on ‘ The Fleet,’ which appeared in the following year, and 
in which the poet was still writing of England in terms of Nelson’s 
victory. 

The universal, not the local, colour predominates. Tennyson 
finally raised these topics above the dust of contemporary 
controversy. 


‘Ah, what a dusty answer gets the soul, 
When hot for certainties in this our life,’ 


another great poet exclaimed in 1862; but what cool and lucent 
certainties were unfolded, year by year, from the green covers of 
Tennyson’s slender volumes! From ‘ Break, break, break’ to 
‘Crossing the Bar,’ through the unforgetable ‘ Passing of Arthur,’ 
the thought of death, which cannot be put by, and which the 
Darwinian hypothesis had robbed of some of its softer associations, 
was made sure again for shaken faith, and was fastened securely 
to its old, repaired moorings. The controversial note disappears. 
The argument with the evolutionists ceases. The dim, debatable 
phrases, so confusing and consoling at once— 


‘O yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill — 
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‘I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, . . . 
And faintly trust the larger hope "— 


‘ Let Science prove we are, and then 
What matters Science unto men, 
At least to me? I would not stay ’— 


and so on, are gathered, and amended, and wrought anew. They 
are lifted out of their temporal surroundings, and, while these 
help to determine their final shape, so that there is no violence 
done to modern knowledge, the poet proceeds from fuller premises 
to a larger conclusion, and achieves the reconciliation which he 
had sought and missed. In the shorter as in the longer poems of 
more leisurely revelation he builds up his effect by artistic design. 
Thus, to take only one example, death in ‘ The Passing of Arthur’ 
is no longer provoked to a ‘ dusty answer.’ The combat on unequal 
terms is declined. 


‘ Are God and Nature then at strife, 
That Nature lends such evil dreams ? ’ 


Tennyson had already asked in ‘In Memoriam,’ and there was no 
reply. The poet was forced to the conclusion : 


‘So careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single life.’ 


The temporary tenant of an uncared-for single life could not 
persuade the Founder of the type : 


‘I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 
And gather dust and chaff.’ 


It was the inevitable answer. But the questioner, or petitioner, 
in this encounter gathered his forces for a fresh assault. He, too, 
would seek counsel behind the veil. ‘So careful of the type she 
seems,’ and he, too, would claim the advantage of mystery, of 
seeming. The conditions should thus be equalised, or more nearly 
so, in favour of the weaker party to the strife; and Arthur, by 
deploying for his own protection the resources of the Unknown, 
which had been used against him, reveals Nature as careful of the 
individual as she seems of the type : 


‘For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.’ 


The Unseen, justifying this conclusion, and made visible by 
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symbols of the seen, is felt to be no fallacy of a half-way materialist, 
but a fair inference by the imaginative reason. 

‘Crossing the Bar’ is ‘ The Passing of Arthur’ in miniature. 
The symbols explicated and even personified in the longer poem 
are left unvisualised in the shorter. They are suggested, however, 
in the music of the rhythm and the associations of the words. 
That music and those associations are a part—a legitimate part 
—of man’s utterance to God. They help to supply the imperfection 
on the mortal side of such intercourse. Thus they are of the 
essence of prayer, which without them is mere human language, 
incapable of reaching its goal; and in this sense Tennyson wrote 
truly, that “more things are wrought by prayer than this world 
dreams of.’ 

The two passages may be read in juxtaposition. ‘ Farewell,’ 
said Arthur at his passing. ‘I am going a long way with these 
thou seést’; and Bedivere saw, or thought he saw (for visibility 
failed at last), 


‘the speck that bare the King, 
Down that long water opening on the deep 
Somewhere far off, pass on and on, and go 
From less to less, and vanish into light.’ 


There is no Bedivere at the bar, no one to watch the passing, and 
‘those seen ’ at the margin of the lake are not visible to him about 
to cross. But the unarticulated vision is identic : 


‘And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark : 
For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar.’ 


The music of rhythm and the associations of words are more 
completely in Tennyson’s gift than in that of any poet since Virgil, 
and were selected by Tennyson as Virgil’s most eminent character- 
istic in the nineteenth-centenary tribute which he wrote at the 
request of the Mantuans—a unique request, by the way, to be 
proffered to a foreign poet : 


‘Landscape-lover, lord of language . . . 
I salute thee, Mantovano, I that loved thee since my day began, 
Wielder of the stateliest measure ever moulded by the lips of man.’ 
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For this gift, too familiar through sixty years to need present 
analysis, Tennyson’s place is secure among the masters of English 
literature. What has been less perspicuous, however, through the 
succeeding forty years of change, is his gift as interpreter and seer, 
Sir Herbert Warren perceived it long ago, and admired him equally 
for his ‘form of beauty ’ and ‘soul of truth.’ But not all live so 
close to the temple, and the generation since Tennyson’s death 
has worshipped strange gods of beauty and formulated unaccus- 
tomed truths. By these standards Tennyson fails. Current 
causes and superficial loyalties will not find in him a sure guide. 
Much of ‘ Maud,’ much of ‘ Locksley Hall,’ much even of ‘In 
Memoriam ’ itself, and some shallower passages in the English 
idylls, may be dated, and are, therefore, out of date. But the 
soul of truth, irradiating the form of beauty, does not perish with 
ephemeral things. There is, let us declare unrepentantly, a 
Victorian soul, strong, and true, and mild, and mindful, which 
survives the wreck of the Victorian world. Tennyson, even more 
than Browning, as their contemporaries were more or less aware, 
is the voice of that spirit, and anthologists, supplementing the 
historians, will not consult him in vain. And the anima mundi 
is there, as well as the spirit of his age, captured in passage after 
passage of emotion remembered in tranquillity. When that mood 
is vocal in the form which is now duly recognised as Tennysonian, 
all lovers of poetry the world over renew in 1929 the plaudits 
which greeted the shy winner of the Cambridge Prize for English 
Verse a hundred years ago. 

















A ROMAN NIGHT’S ENTERTAINMENT. 
BY CHARLES RACE. 


Lippus—everybody called him Lippus, though he hated to think 
that a poet should be celebrated only for his bleared eyes—Lippus 
lurched out of the low-down Roman cabaret he frequented of 
nights, with cursing on his lips. He cursed as his foot stabbed 
against the uneven cobbles of the street ; he cursed the street, and 
them that had built it, and the moon for refusing to shine in the 
street. He coughed, too, for though the night was warm, the 
cabaret had been warmer, and Lippus had been reciting his verses 
all night till his throat grew sore. Then his companions had grown 
tired of supplying him with drinks of cheap wine mixed with warm 
water, and he couldn’t go on without it. He cursed them all, 
because they had shown themselves unworthy of the friendship of 
a poet. They were ready enough to clap when he recited them 
vulgar limericks about the latest crazy act of Nero, but they wouldn’t 
keep him plied with wine long enough, and how could he court the 
Muse unless he was first moistened with Bacchus ? 

Lippus continued to curse, Latin is a good medium for bad 
tempers, and Lippus felt better when he had called them a nasty, 
boozy, rascally set of blackguards—natio potatorum perditorum et 
sceleratissimorum. He cursed them for several minutes on end, 
and then turned on himself; and cursed himself for being such 
a fool as to think of showing off his Muse in their company. He 
ought to have thought better of himself. Lastly, he cursed Nero 
for stifling talent in the city of Catullus and Horace. Alas, Lippus 
wasn’t in a position to toady at the Court, and he was too obstinate 
to write the new-fangled stuff that found favour. He preferred to 
hawk his good old-time stuff in low public-houses, hoping that 
sometime he would attract the notice of the great. But he never 
had done. 

‘Damn them!’ he cried—‘ them and their salons and circles and 
log-rolling! Originality doesn’t pay nowadays. Hire a room and 
say nice things about the Emperor, and you're a celebrity.# But 
where can I get a room from? And who'd listen to me if I got it ? 
And I’d sell my soul rather. And the Emperor? Bloody carrot- 
beard.’ 
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He laughed loud and defiantly and wagged his finger at a 
passer-by. The man made no sign, but hurried past. He thought 
Lippus was a courtier, drunk and dangerous. Lippus would have 
been flattered had he known. 

He was now in the open, and the full moon streamed down 
upon him. The brighter light brought back his spirits somewhat, 
and he leered upwards to the vague face that seemed somehow to 
smile back, as the moon will to drunken poets. 

‘Curse Nero!’ he said to the moon, and began to sing a little 
song of his own to a tuneless tune that appealed to him in his 
maudlin state : 

‘ Nero bought the Muse for gold, 
Yet he cannot enjoy her. 
Others weep to see her sold, 
Yet wish they could but buy her.’ 


This feeble squib seemed to cheer him immensely, and he walked 
along by the river, singing it again and again. The exercise did him 
good and he began to feel more lively. If he could meet Nero now 
he would strangle him with his own hands. Perhaps that would 
help him to get through the winter if he could get away with it— 
a new Emperor might do some good, instead of burning down the 
town and forcing up the price of lodgings. As it was, a bleak 
Saturnalia was in store for him. Curse the Emperor, that sat, so 
they said, croaking away all through the fire, and trying to get 
tunes out of his rotten instrument ! 

A little Jew crossed his path. Lippus hated Jews, especially 
since the fire. For though he knew the popular belief that Nero 
had ordered the blaze himself, he still felt there must be something 
in the propaganda that made out the whole affair to have been the 
work of the Jews. He felt convinced that this little fellow knew 
more about it than he ought. Accordingly he spat at him as he 
passed. The Jew of course didn’t dare to spit back, and Lippus 
went on, feeling vaguely that he had shown himself a Roman of the 
good old breed. He had written a song about the Jews—how did 
it go? He would sing it to show his contempt. 


‘ The Jews, because they had no fire 
To cook their filthy bacon . . .’ 

But he couldn’t remember what came next. Something about the 
great fire, but what was it? Well, never mind—the first two lines 
were good in themselves, and it would be jolly to sing them. 
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A gladiator passed by—easily told by his walk. That was the 
only trace of swagger he had ; his grinning face seemed to express 
shame that he belonged to so little-admired a profession. He had 
been doing the dirty work of scrubbing out the shambles all day, 
and was ready for a chat with anybody. 

‘Be careful what you sing, honest fellow,’ he began. ‘People who 
begin by singing songs about Jews take to singing songs about Nero. 
And you know where that gets them.’ 

Lippus thought this theory of Nero’s Jewish origin extremely 
amusing and began to guffaw in a husky voice. 

‘T’ve thought that myself,’ he said. ‘It’sa good joke. Letme 
sing you a song, Thracian, if you are a Thracian: if not, so much 
the worse for you because we’re going to sing the moon down. 
It’s a jolly good song too. I wrote it. I’m a poet.’ 

He began with pride, 


“One day as Nero combed his beard . . .’ 


The man whose profession was cutting his fellows into pieces 
quaked like a leaf at the mention of Nero. 

‘In Hercles’ name stow that,’ he cried. ‘You mustn’t sing 
about Nero’s beard. Anyway it’s off now, and with Nero it pays 
to let bygones be bygones.’ 

‘Paunch,’ said Lippus, as though he was fascinated by the 
beauty of the word, ‘ paunch, paunch.’ 


‘When Nero changed his beard for paunch, 
He paid for fat with brass, 
And when .. .’ 


‘ That’s worse,’ said the gladiator. ‘ For the love of Venus think 
what would happen if we were overheard. As a matter of fact 
there’s a party on at the Palace to-night in honour of the brat that 
Poppwa presented the Emperor with, so most of the big people will 
be there, but all the same you can never be too careful. If you’re 
going to sing high treason I’m off home. I’m late already, curse 
them! Want anything else ?’ 

Lippus took the hint and moved slowly away. 

So Nero was giving his six-months-old daughter a party was he ? 
The idea! at that age. Still, one supposed they did it in the old 
days. Ah, those were the times for the poet who wished to get on. 
If only he were back—he would be able to write a few smart versicles 
on the occasion, and perhaps win himself an introduction to the 
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fashionable world. But now young gentlemen of taste had to 
beware whom they praised. If your verses outstripped the 
Emperor’s in popularity, why then you slipped out of society, and 
no one knew what had happened to you. Unless of course the 
Emperor took it into his head to steal your verses himself, and 
recite them in public, in which case it paid you to stand by and 
clap and smirk at his talent. Oh, for the good old days once 
more! 

Lippus heaved a drunken sigh. He really did admire the genuine 
antique in poetry, and deplored the falling away of the Golden Age 
into cheap pewter ware. Musingly he began to sing some verses of 
Horace, which their author had not dared to publish, but which 
everybody in the old days knew were his. 


“If thou, my Cinara, shouldst smile, 
I’d laugh in Caesar’s face ; 
The Muse conjoined with Venus’ guile 
Surpasses mortal praise.’ 


Even then it was dangerous to hint that the Emperor was not 
a god. Still, these verses that had cost Horace so much trouble to 
live down warmed the cockles of Lippus’ heart. As he sang he 
saw coming towards him some fifteen or twenty young roisterers, 
shouting and singing. 

Discontented young bloods Lippus took them to be, who had not 
been invited or had not chosen to come to the party. Perhaps they 
would relish his daring flights of song. They came nearer. 

They all seemed to be amusing themselves at the expense of one 
fat, jolly fellow who led the procession with a look of comic ecstasy 
on his face—he had obviously had too much to drink—a common 
failing with young noblemen of Nero’s court; and the rest aped 
them. This sleek young fellow was singing at the top of his voice, 
whilst his companions were clapping and laughing and bidding 
him go on. Lippus rather admired the young fellow’s courage, 
though he was jealous of the well-fed appearance of his skin, and the 
pints of Falernian wine he must have had inside him. 

The mad crowd poured itself round Lippus and he was dragged, 
not unwilling, along with it. Truth to tell Lippus was intensely 
flattered, though he realised that it was only under the levelling 
influence of Bacchus that aristocrats would have anything to do 
with a low fellow like him. He tried to catch what the stout fellow 
in front was singing—it sounded nonsense, though not unpleasing 
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even to poets, when drunk. By his side was a tall clean-shaven 
fellow, noticeable because he had not slobbered wine over his gown 
like the rest. This fine gentleman called out from time to time in 
a mincing voice, ‘ On, on, Apollo, no strains like to thine.’ 

Lippus was rather afraid at this—it was too obvious a parody 
of those flatteries that could be paid with safety only to the Emperor. 
To call a man Apollo was to take not the god’s but the Emperor’s 
name in vain. However no one seemed to mind, and no one 
noticed Lippus, so he concluded that he would be safe with these 
jolly fellows. Still it would not do to say anything himself. What 
was right for young aristocrats might not be right for starveling 
middle-aged poets. Still the rout went on until they came to a 
little cabaret which previously Lippus did not know existed. Drink 
flowed and Lippus was correct in imagining that there would be some 
for him. All are welcome to join in when young gentlemen kick 
over the traces. 

At last they all blundered out, and began to sing still more 
vigorously. Emboldened by the good wine—real Massic juice— 
that he had just drunk, Lippus asked the tall immaculate fellow 
who was the young gentleman who was next to the fat jolly leader ? 
He pointed to a dark Byronic youth who was helping out the chorus 
leader whenever he became short of breath, or was overcome by 
hiccups. 

‘What?’ said the other, ‘you don’t know that? That’s 
Lucan of course. One need hardly say that our fat friend hates 
him like poison—that is to say Carrot-beard, Nero, you know. 
Jealous of course.’ 

Lippus nodded. He grasped the situation. He burned with 
pride to have been admitted into such intimate details of high life : 
especially when they were told him by a gentleman who wasn’t 
afraid of calling the Emperor unpleasant names. He would regale 
himself the next night in explaining to his cronies how it was that 
Lucan had not attended the Emperor’s party. The dolts would 
probably be surprised to know that there had been a party 
at all. 

He wondered whether he dared mention that he himself had 
thought out independently the title of Carrot-beard for the Emperor. 
The generous wine he was warmed with—no cheap Sabine stuff— 
convinced him that there would be no harm if he did. All friends 
here. All good fellows. 

* Believe me, sir,’ he began in an important voice, ‘ that is the 
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very epithet I thought out myself to-night. I may say I have the 
itch for stringing words together.’ 

The fine gentleman seemed interested. ‘ You ought to be a 
poet,’ he smiled. 

Lippus missed the satire and said that he was one already. 

‘Ho, ho,’ replied the quizzing one, ‘I must certainly put you 
in my novel.’ Then he shouted out loud to the rest, ‘ Hark, ye 
Bacchus-soused brains, we have a new poet here. Strike up, my 
friend, some new Pierian song.’ 

Lippus was bubbling over with excitement, but he was cautious 
enough not to risk making a false step in case . . . well, you never 
know... . 

He cleared his throat and began. His song was after the old 
Horatian fashion : 


‘ Let others sing of deathless deeds 
Of kings: for me the Lernian meads 
Of supple song suffice. Not all 
Can sing of wars heroical.’ 


Met. 6. 


But he was not allowed to finish his second verse. His style 
had become the matter for heated controversy. ‘ Bah, too thin, 
too sparing,’ this was the general opinion. ‘ Old, jejune, worn-out,’ 
they cried. ‘Down Marsyas, up Apollo.’ A few led by the quizzical 
gentleman wanted to hear more. But the majority had it, and the 
sleek bon-viveur began again, : 


‘ Like to the multicoloured paradise, 
Or to the Theban strains of old device, 
Sweep Bromic songs of Bacchic minstrelsy, 
And Memphian cymbals kiss tumultuously. 
Lo, old Maeonides makes loud once more 
Ogygian songs around the Lucrine shore.’ 


This was much more to the taste of the revellers. But the 
quizzical gentleman breathed into Lippus’ ear, as if the rest were 
unworthy of hearing the remark, so Lippus felt, ‘A curse on all 
new-fangled stuff.’ Then aloud to the bard : 

‘Apollo himself, if he were to descend to earth, would marvel at 
your voice that knows no like.’ 

Lippus giggled to himself at the double entente. The sleek 
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chap, however, seemed reassured by the seeming compliment, and 
began with confidence : 


‘With Delphic swellings all the heights resounded.’ 


But at this point Lippus, fortified by his companion’s sound 
taste, forgot that he was a low fellow, and only remembered that 
he was a poet. 

‘We’re all friends here,’ he began, ‘ but that is no reason for 
talking about Delphic swellings. Delphic responses, Delphic 
mysteries, yes—but Delphic swellings, no. No—never Delphic 
swellings.’ 

He felt proud of his independence, of his eloquence. He was 
greeted with laughter however. ‘ Bravo!’ they cried. His poor 
brain assumed that they had grasped the point of his criticisms, 
and he went on, rejoicing to find such liberal hearers. 

‘Listen to me. Young man, you’ve got imagination—and 
talent. But you mustn’t try to be too flowery. Be simple, like 
good old Horace—simple and elegant. List to me: 


* Phoebus, they say, of old 
Once lost his lyre of gold, 
But now on Latian ground, 
The self-same lyre is found.’ 


Laughter, applause, and slapping of Lippus’ back. The sleek 
young gentleman at first seemed sulky at being corrected, but 
someone whispered something in his ear, and, taking the cue, he 
said in loud pompous tones, 

‘True, O Telephus ’ (this being understood to be a joke, every- 
body laughed). ‘The lyre has indeed descended to Latium, and I 
alone am able to pluck its strings. Hark, ye Corybants: 


‘ Saturnian soil drinks Theban strains anew, 
Tegean pipes assail the ears of men.’ 


‘What a delicious parody of Nero,’ thought Lippus, ‘ and the 
fellow isn’t at all unlike him in build.’ He entered into the humour 
of the thing, and cried aloud that the singer’s voice was worthy of 
a Nero. The remark was taken quite seriously and everybody 
clapped. The imitator of the Emperor went on with his poem of 
the descent of Apollo’s lyre. Lippus turned to his ally once more : 
he seemed fatigued by all this mouthing. His function appeared 
to be to turn a deaf ear to it all, and then when it was finished to 
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address a pointed criticism to the singer, yet in such a way that he 
gave no offence. Lippus admired him intensely. 

‘I agree with you about the old poetry,’ said the gentleman of 
taste. ‘We have nothing left now. These fellows aren’t fit to 
describe the sows on Horace’s Sabine farm. Ranting noodles, all 
of them. I’m surprised to find that anyone appreciated Horace 
nowadays.’ 

‘Oh, I’ve had him by heart ever since I was at school,’ said 
Lippus. ‘It’s the only thing I have left to remind me of the good 
old days. It all seems just right, just as it ought to be, if you 
understand me, sir.’ 

‘ That’s how it appeals to me,’ said the other. ‘ There is in Horace 
that subtly devised godhead of style that is now departed from this 
world.’ 

‘ You’ve said it just right, sir, touched it with a needle indeed. 
Yes, you’ve got it to the nail.’ 

The wine was making everyone except this cynical dandy of 
a critic more than a little quarrelsome: possibly he would have 
been so too, had not his superior elegance chosen to sublimate his 
spleen in finely turned phrases. Lippus, however, felt both quarrel- 
some and eloquent. The recitation annoyed him past measure. 
It was time to put a stop to it. Bold, he yelled out,‘ May all such 
swollen stuff be crucified. Damn all imitations of Nero’s twaddle, 
bloated like himself.’ The gift of phrase-making seemed to have 
taken possession of Lippus too, and he was preparing to go on 
when he noticed that there was dead silence all around. Someone 
sniggered. 

Then the injured poet spoke. ‘By Hercles!’ (he affected the 
language of gladiators) ‘this is treason, nay more, blasphemy 
itself.’ 

Lippus felt afraid. He turned to his friend the critic to see if 
this new turn were to be taken seriously. It was. 

‘You'd best get out of this,’ said the critic, ‘ I know his temper. 
They don’t call me the Connoisseur for nothing.’ 

Lippus grew chill with fright. If this was Petronius the Con- 
noisseur, then who was the other ? 

‘Is that really . . .’ he began. 

‘ Nero,’ said the other. 

There was only one thing to be done—to hurry off before Nero 
could summon his satellites. Lippus flew, with fear at his heart. 
He did not slacken his pace until he came within a quarter of a mile 
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of his lodgings near the bridge by the Jew quarter. What a fool 
he had been not to realise where he had strayed. However, things 
were not too bad. Grave as his offence had been, possibly it would 
be overlooked because of his insignificance, and after all Nero, as 
far as he had seen, had no gladiators in readiness. He would be safe 
till to-morrow at any rate, and then he would change his lodgings. 
He would have to change them anyhow before winter. But he 
never did. Just as he was on the point of entering the tenements 
where he rented a fourth-storey room, two gladiators slipped behind 
him and lodged their daggers deep in his back. Either of the two 
blows he received would have been sufficient, but tyrants can 
afford to be lavish. 

The landlord found him next day, and from motives of prudence, 
humanity, and possibly hygiene, deposited him in the river. He had 
no friends except the Muses, and as he owed several weeks’ rent, 
no one could possibly take exception to this conduct of the 
landlord. 














LORENZINO DEI MEDICI ON THE FRENCH STAGE. 


Ir often happens that a literary subject is treated by other hands 
before it is taken up by the genius who makes a masterpiece of it. 
The germ of almost any of Shakespeare’s comedies lies in some 
mediaeval tale, and the Cid trod the Spanish stage before he found 
fame at the hands of Corneille in France. It is even more usual 
for a masterpiece to inspire imitations, but in spite of new treat- 
ment a subject rarely attains greatness more than once. 

In France there is a case in which three plays were written on 
the same subject within eleven years, and one of them is a gem of 
the romantic period. It is Alfred de Musset’s historical drama, 
Lorenzaccio. 

Lorenzaccio’s immediate predecessor is a short play by George 
Sand on Lorenzino dei Medici, the source of which is to be found 
in a sixteenth-century history of Florence by the chronicler Varchi ; 
but Musset was in this case the genius who was to produce the 
masterpiece. It was perhaps because he imbued his hero with his 
own powerful and charming personality that he was able to create 
one of the great characters of literature out of one of history’s 
failures, and that Lorenzaccio looks down from such a height both 
upon his predecessor and upon his successor, Dumas peére’s 
Lorenzino ; it is a triumph of the subjective over the objective 
treatment, and is, incidentally, to the English mind one of the 
few triumphs of French romanticism. 

The original story, as we find it in Varchi’s history, is perhaps 
worth summarising. 

He tells us that in 1536 Florence had been suffering for four 
years under the tyranny of her young Duke, Alessandro dei Medici, 
one of the decadent descendants of that illustrious house. He was 
vain and brutal, and gave no thought to his duties as a ruler, but 
devoted himself entirely to the pursuit of pleasure. The citizens, 
too broken-spirited by generations of tyrants to raise a finger in 
their own defence, lived in continual dread of death or exile ; the 
Pope and the Emperor, who had placed the Duke on the throne 
of Florence as their tool, now sought to undo their own work ; and 
a small band of republicans met daily and swore vengeance against 
the oppressor. 
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But while the citizens trembled, the Pope plotted, and the 
republicans discoursed, one man was working to accomplish alone 
the common aim. 

Lorenzo dei Medici, the Duke’s cousin and favourite, was 
regarded by all as his evil genius. He was a young man 
of eighteen, so small and of such a puny appearance that he was 
generally known as Lorenzino. He was an effeminate creature of 
a studious and melancholy disposition, and, perhaps because his 
spirit revolted from any form of manly exercise, he refused to wear 
a sword or even to touch one. Alessandro liked him because this 
apparent cowardice gave him a feeling of perfect security, and he 
laughingly called his sad cousin the philosopher ; others preferred 
to call him Lorenzaccio—Lorenzo the bad. Beneath this weakling 
exterior there lay, however, a mind capable of conceiving, and 
patiently following out, a great design. 

Lorenzo had come to Florence with nothing to recommend him 
to the affection of the citizens. Varchi tells us that after some 
years of a severe upbringing he escaped from the hands of his 
mother and his tutor and immediately began to show a character 
‘full of evil dispositions.’ He spent some time in Rome, where he 
was a great favourite with his uncle, Clement VII, who was one of 
the oppressors of Florence, and whom he had secretly determined 
to murder. But before he could accomplish his project he was 
exiled for having mutilated the statues on the Arch of Constantine ; 
this was merely the culmination of many acts of violence. It was 
then that he went to Florence and transferred his plan of vengeance 
to the other tyrant. 

Slowly Lorenzo worked his way into the Duke’s confidence. 
He was always at his side ready to flatter or to fawn; he showed 
him letters from exiles whose confidence he had gained, to prove 
that he was caring for his safety ; he shared his pleasures—and all 
the time he watched for his opportunity. 

At length it came. Lorenzo had planned to lure his victim to 
his house and kill him there; and now he told Alessandro that if 
he would come there on a certain night he would meet a young and 
beautiful aunt of Lorenzo’s, Catterina Ginori, on whom his passion 
was at the moment concentrated. The Duke did not hesitate, and 
at the appointed time followed his cousin to the house. They 

found Lorenzo’s room decked out to receive a lady: there were 
flowers on the table and a fire burned on the hearth, for it was 
January and very cold. Flinging himself upon the bed the Duke 
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told his cousin to leave him. Lorenzo stole through the house to 
where one of his servants, a murderer whom he had once saved 
from the gallows, awaited him. Together they crept back to the 
room and softly approached the bed where Alessandro lay with his 
back to the door. 

‘ Are you asleep, my lord ?’ whispered Lorenzo in his cousin’s 
ear, and as he said these words struck him with his dagger. The 
Duke sprang up and defended himself desperately, but they were two 
to one and forced him back upon the bed, where they killed him. 

Varchi, at this point of the story, gives us his own views on the 
object of the murder; but although he evidently recognises the 
complexity of Lorenzo’s character, and has the advantage of having 
known him personally, he fails to understand him or to arrive at 
any very satisfactory motive for the crime. Lorenzo, he says, 
told him that it was committed with the sole object of delivering 
his people from the tyrant, but the old chronicler refuses to accept 
this purely generous and patriotic explanation. He suggests that 
a thirst for fame, the desire to wash out the disgrace of his exile 
from Rome, and what he styles ‘a certain natural wickedness,’ 
were also influences which had worked on Lorenzo. 

After the murder of the Duke, the multitudinous factions in 
Florence were far too busy intriguing against one another, for any 
advantage which the situation offered, to give any thought to their 
hero and saviour. Only the Government spared a moment to set 
a price upon his head. Even his historian forgets him for several 
chapters, and then tells us briefly that he was killed at Venice ‘ rather 
by his own negligence than by the diligence of others.’ 


It was nearly three hundred years later that George Sand, then 
a young literary adventurer in Paris, came upon this story in a 
collection of old chronicles. The outcome of her discovery was her 
little play entitled Scéne Historique—Conspiration en 1537. 

Except for a certain amount of condensation and for a few 
surprising alterations of the principal facts, this play is a straight- 
forward dramatisation of the chronicles. George Sand has been 
no more successful than was Varchi in understanding Lorenzo's 
character. She tries to give us an exact tracing of the Lorenzo 
of history, who requires a good deal of redesigning to render him 
even coherent. We feel at once that she has little or no dramatic 
intuition : at times she tampers with history unnecessarily ; and 
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when a firm touch of her own would have thrown an obscure figure 

into relief, she fears to give it. Seeing her fall into such profound 
dramatic errors at the outset we are perhaps glad that she never 
penetrated further into this branch of her art. But the little play 
is in its way attractive ; for, with all the faults, it combines much 
of the freshness of youth and, above all, in it lies the germ of one of 
the masterpieces of French literature. 

For there is no doubt at all that it inspired Musset’s Lorenzaccio. 
Much internal evidence goes to prove what our knowledge of their 
relations would have led us to suspect. We know that George Sand 
did not publish her manuscript ; it probably lay forgotten until 
what has been called the ‘ Musset epoch’ in her life. At some 
moment in their liaison, perhaps as they read Varchi’s history 
together before their long-planned journey to Italy, she must have 
remembered it and shown it to Musset, probably abandoning it to 
him completely when he took a fancy to it. At any rate it was in 
1836, after this journey—about which too little is known and too 
much has been written, but from which Musset returned ill in body 
and broken-hearted—that he published his play. 

Musset never created a hero who was not a reflection of one at 
least of the many faces of his own personality. But into Lorenzaccio 
he has poured the whole of his soul, with all its sufferings and all its 
gaiety, all its bitterness and all its humour, and the whole array 
of its strange contradictions. It is thus that he reads a certain 
philosophical unity into the character of Lorenzo, giving meaning 
and point to his actions. Through four acts he leads us slowly to 
the murder, and then in the fifth gives us his philosophical 
conclusion. He alters nothing in the original story, though he adds 
two secondary plots, taken from the pages of Varchi, to show us 
the rottenness which had eaten into the heart of Florence and the 
impotence of the republicans in their attempt to throw off the 
tyrant. 

Musset is determined that Lorenzo shall puzzle us as much as 
he puzzled him, and for two acts we gaze with wonder and 
mystification at this curious being, the most worthless thing in the 
whole of this worthless city, we would say, were it not for the 
strange poetry of his language so incompatible with the rest of his 
existence. But every now and again a hint is dropped of some- 
thing that lies behind, and by the beginning of the third act the 
quick observer has ‘ guessed.’ It is then that Musset, always so 
swift to follow the psychology of his audience, lays the solution of 
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the mystery before us in a long scene of confession between Lorenzo 
and the leader of the republicans. 

In his youth, so Lorenzo tells us, he was a peaceful student, 
happily occupied in the study of art and science. But this quiet 
life was suddenly interrupted, and the nature of this interruption 
can only be explained in the words which Musset puts into the 
mouth of his hero. 

“Une nuit que j’étais assis dans les ruines du Colisée antique, 
je ne sais pourquoi je me levai; je tendis vers le ciel mes bras 
trempés de rosée, et je jurai qu'un des tyrans de ma patrie mourrait 
de ma main . . . il m’est impossible de dire comment cet étrange 
serment s’est fait en moi. Peut-étre est-ce 14 ce qu’on éprouve 
lorsqu’on devient amoureux.’ 

From that moment he had followed his mission. Thwarted in 
his attempt on the Pope, he came to Florence to seek out the other 
tyrant, Alexander. Toreach him he had first to gain his confidence ; 
like Hamlet (and how often can we trace the influence of Shakespeare 
on Musset ?) he had to pretend. But whereas Hamlet had only 
to feign madness, Lorenzo had to play a far more dangerous game ; 
he had to fling himse’. whole-heartedly into the Duke’s foul 
pleasures. Hamlet was ‘mad but north-north-west,’ for the 
pretence of madness need not engender real madness. But Lorenzo 
had to be superhuman if he was to withstand the contact of this 
life of debauchery into which he had plunged unhesitatingly. He 
played his part bravely, and was soon apparently more dissolute 
than the Duke himself. But Lorenzo was a human being who had 
human weaknesses which, as his author knows, appeal to the 
public who love to have a claim made on their pity. And so this 
human hero awoke one day to find that he had sunk deeper than 
he had intended, that he was finding pleasure in the orgies of 
which he had become the ruling and directing spirit. Now, as he 
speaks, he is filled with loathing against himself, but retreat is 
impossible, he is trapped, and he curses the fate which has played 
this trick on him. 

Here, then, is the key to Musset’s psychology : two personalities 
struggle in the bosom of Lorenzo as they struggled in that of 
Musset himself, and from the conflict between the disillusioned 
libertine and the idealist arise all the complexities of his character. 
The present Lorenzo is haunted by his old self, which shrinks in 
disgust from every step he takes in the mire from which he cannot 
extricate himself. 
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But even yet we have not measured the full depth of Lorenzo's 
fall. Throughout these scenes Musset has been showing us, in the 
background, the real state of the people for whom the idealist had 
planned to murder the Duke. The citizens as a whole are weak 
and purposeless, and the republicans are led by an aged philosopher. 
And so, when it is suddenly revealed to Lorenzo’s consciousness 
that he has lost the best part of himself for his cause, he realises at 
the same moment that the cause has in fact ceased to exist, and that 
there are none who will profit by his sacrifice. He cries out bitterly to 
those who would offer him words of comfort: ‘ Tout ce que j’ai 
4 voir, moi, c’est que je suis perdu, et que les hommes n’en profiteront 
pas plus qu’ils ne me comprendront.’ 

Is not this exactly the conclusion at which Varchi arrived and 
George Sand too? How, then, will Musset prove himself superior 
to his predecessors ? It is here that his genius asserts itself, and 
he has but to follow, once more, the promptings of his own character. 
Let us pick up the thread that we have dropped for a moment and 
see where it leads us. 

Lorenzo is not lost. Fate, which urged him towards the murder 
from the night when the inspiration cameé;+o him for the first time, 
is still urging him on to commit this apparently useless crime. 
‘Qui donc m’entendra dire demain: ‘Je l’ai tué,’ sans me 
répondre: “‘ Pourquoi l’as-tu tué? . . . Ah, pourquoi cette idée 
me vient-elle si souvent depuis quelque temps—suis-je le bras de 
Dieu?’ But he is bound to admit that it was not Fate alone 
which inspired his design. Vanity, a desire for fame, also had 
ashare. And now it is this vanity that will save him. When the 
uselessness of the murder from the point of view of humanity 
becomes obvious, it is that which sustains his courage. He has 

risked his virtue, his past life, his future upon this undertaking and 
he has lost. Shall he surrender in baffled impotence or turn and 
strike a blow at that Fate which has entrapped him? It is his 
vanity, become a noble egotism, which urges him towards this 
second alternative, and the murder becomes an act of rehabilitation 
which he owes to his own pride. ‘Ce meurtre,’ he says, ‘ c’est tout 
ce qui me reste de ma vertu.’ But once the deed is accomplished 
he is overwhelmed by a despairing boredom, for his life has no 
longer any purpose. 

It is thus that Musset has made a coherent Lorenzo of the 

scattered elements offered him by Varchi and reassembled to some 
extent by George Sand. Lorenzaccio is Musset himself, and the 
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murder takes on a philosophical aspect. Like Musset he is a pas- 
sionate individualist to whom the aim of life is to draw forth all 
that his personality can give; to whom man’s most precious 
attribute is his power of redeeming all his faults by attaining, if 
only for an instant, the fullest expression of his individuality. No 
practical end could be achieved by the murder, and only Musset 
was great enough to see beyond the practical and to fling Lorenzo’s 
proud and defiant cry at the world: ‘Que les hommes me com- 
prennent ou non, qu’ils agissent ou qu’ils n’agissent pas, j’aurais 
dit ce que j’ai a dire.’ 


It was not until eight years later that Dumas published his 
Lorenzino, and there could not be a stranger accident in history 
than the treating of this subject by two men of such utterly 
divergent temperaments. Let us see what is the fate of Lorenzo 
in the hands of the boisterous Dumas. 

George Sand had given us a photographic reproduction of the 
historical Lorenzo, and Musset had transformed him into a living 
being ; there was therefore nothing left for Dumas but to use 
Varchi’s story as a basis upon which to build an entirely new and 
original edifice. Not that he would have thought of doing anything 
else, for he never troubled himself much about historical exactitude. 
He was essentially a ‘ popular ’ writer and had to consider first the 
taste of his public, who required above all excitement, and Dumas 
had already a taste for adventure which needed no encouragement. 

Lorenzino then, according to the Dumas formula, is a play in 
which the action is the main interest, and the characters, as in all 
such plays, sink to the level of mere threads which help to weave 
a plot which bristles with mysterious meetings, dark streets, 
midnight duels, disguises and recognitions. The first act consists 
of fifteen short scenes, in every one of which an important event 
takes place or a mystery is scented. And where in all this is 
Lorenzo, the Lorenzo whom we have learnt to think of as the 
melancholy and poetical Lorenzaccio? Why, he dashes through 
it all as though born to melodrama and the juvenile lead, dragging 
his bewildered but admiring and ever-eager audience with him. 
All the subtlety and poetry are gone from his character ; he has 
become a seeker after popularity, and he panders to all the weak- 
nesses of his audience, letting them into every secret that they 
may be able to say with puerile pride ‘We know.’ They know 
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that he is playing a part when he is with the Duke and that behind 
his back he loves, with a pure love, a certain Luisa Strozzi. They 
know that Alexander is also struck by her charms, and that it is 
she who will take the place of Catterina Ginori in the murder plot. 

Lorenzo degenerates into a common adventurer. He is deter- 
mined to kill the Duke for no particular reason that we can see, 
except from an almost infantile spite against the world which has 
refused to recognise the greatness of which he believes himself 
possessed. With great dexterity he plays off one person against 
another, turning every circumstance to his advantage. He demands 
complete confidence of Luisa, offering her none of his own in 
return, and then takes advantage of her blind submission to lead 
her where he would not have dared to ask her to go with her eyes 
open. He brings her to the Duke’s palace on the night appointed 
fortherendezvous. There, telling her nothing of his real intentions, 
he hides her in an oratory where she can hear all that goes on in 
the Duke’s room. She hears Alexander enter and Lorenzo tell him 
that she is there waiting. For the first time her courage fails, and 
in her desperation she poisons herself. Then there is a sound of 
fighting and her lover rushes in to tell her that he has killed the 
Duke. But it is too late, and she dies in his arms. 

Lorenzino’s existence does not end here as Lorenzaccio’s had 
done. As long as he is upon the earth he will continue to show 
avery sprightly interest in life. He looks for a moment at Luisa’s 
dead body, and exclaims: ‘ Je n’avais que deux amours: Florence 
et elle. . . . Je n’ai plus qu’une religion: la liberté!’ And we see 
him setting out with a flourish in search of new adventures ! 


To George Sand’s interpretation of Varchi’s story may be 
accorded the merit of having introduced Lorenzo to the nineteenth 
century : beyond this it has little literary and less dramatic value. 
Musset and Dumas, however, have thoroughly modernised him, 
each in his own way. Lorenzaccio and Lorenzino both give expres- 
sion to a feeling which was common in some degree to all the 
romantics ; it is that which for want of a more precise name has 
been called ‘le mal du siécle.’ In reality it is the disillusionment 
of a generation of men who were brought up on tales of the 
Napoleonic epic, of heroism and of glory, and who, when they in 
their turn arrived enthusiastically on the threshold of life, found 
nothing but a tired and worn-out world. Wherever they sought 
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a spring at which to quench their ardent thirst for action they 
found nothing but stagnant water. The weak bowed before their 
disenchanting fate, but those who were endowed with greater moral 
strength turned, in their despair, inwards upon themselves, and 
found in art or literature an outlet for their choked-up energy. 

Musset suffered all his life from this malady, and, above all, 
after the disastrous venture with George Sand in Italy ; it was by 
pouring all his suffering soul into Lorenzaccio that he found relief. 

Dumas, on the contrary, was protected against all moral disease 
by his natural gaiety and his energetic temperament, but he felt 
the lack of any issue in the world around him for his superabundant 
physical strength, and he sought to make up for this want by 
creating an illusory life of adventure through which he himself 
leapt and tore with as much ardour as his hero. 

And so the modern Lorenzos came into being. The real Lorenzo 
would probably not recognise himself in any of the three. But 
such are the surprises of Fate, that three hundred years after his 
death a foreign country bestowed upon him the glory and the 
immortality which he had longed for, and which his compatriots 
and his contemporaries had refused him. 

Jessica WaRg. 




















AT DHARDI JUNCTION. 


I. 


‘ Anp see here now, you, MacPhee,’ said the Sergeant, ‘ nane o’ yer 
drinkin’ and boozin’. Anyway, no’ till ye get there.’ 

Private MacPhee, complete with shorts, puttees, sun-helmet, 
water-bottle, rifle and twenty rounds of ammunition, looked 
stolidly in front of him. 

‘No’ me, Sergeant,’ he said. 

‘And nane o’ yer native weemen neither,’ said the Sergeant, 
sternly. 

‘Nae fear, Sergeant,’ said MacPhee. 

‘ Aweel,’ said the Sergeant, relaxing a little, ‘tak’ yer warrant 
and awa’ wi’ ye. And mind ye this, MacPhee, if we have t’ send 
a search-party scourin’ some bazaar after you, Goad help ye when 
I get ye back.’ 

‘ Nae fear, Sergeant,’ said MacPhee again cordially. He wheeled 
out into the blazing barrack square, pushing his tongue into his left 
cheek and winking his right eye. He did this, although there were 
no spectators, from force of habit, and because he was by repute 
a comedian of parts, a raconteur, a bon viveur generally. ‘ He’s 
an awfu’ lad, yon Tam MacPhee,’ they said in the Forth and 
Clydes ; and MacPhee was proud of it. 

Private MacPhee moved in a smart and soldierly manner across 
the barrack square and through the big, red-brick gate. He 
exchanged a few words with the sentry, an acquaintance. 

‘Wha let ye oot, Tammy ? ’ remarked that gentleman. 

‘I wisnae in,’ replied Private MacPhee; and added, a trifle 
pompously, ‘ I’m for Girdindi.’ 

‘I peety ye,’ said his friend, unimpressed. ‘Man, ye’ll be fair 
roastit.’ . 

“Ye’re jist jealous, Wully,’ said MacPhee. He found himself 
unable to keep his delightful knowledge to himself any longer. 
‘Onywey, I’m on my ain for thirty-six hours. What aboot that, 
Wully 2’ 

‘ Keep aff the drink,’ said his friend dampingly. : 
‘Ach, awa’!’ said Private MacPhee; he began to savour the 
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wonderful facts of life in detail. ‘ Ma train’s at twelve, I’m to change 
at Dhardi Junction at seeven pip emma, an’ I go on from there the 
morn at five. An’ I dinna get tae Girdindi till late that evenin’, 
Thirty-six hours on my ain!’ 

The sentry yawned elaborately. ‘ Whit wey did ye no’ go wi’ 
the draft ?’ he asked. 

‘I was in the hospital,’ said Private MacPhee. 

“Ye was in the clink,’ said Wully firmly, ‘ for bein’ drunk the 
night o’ the Sergeants’ Dance. Fine I ken.’ He shot a glance 
over hisshoulder. ‘Awa’ oot 0’ this noo; here’s the oafficer comin’.’ 

Private MacPhee, fully equipped and accoutred and sporting in 
his helmet the flash of the Forth and Clyde Fusiliers, tramped 
away down the red Cantonment road. It was an April morning, 
and though Mamandur, the big military station of the South Deccan, 
reckons itself something of a sanatorium, it was blazing hot and 
dry as a kiln. The prospect of a thirty-six hours’ journey in a 
metre-gauge train became less alluring, the barrack-room tales of 
the appalling heat and aridity of his destination, Girdindi, more 
real and depressing. MacPhee’s aimless thoughts wandered in the 
direction of a ‘ nip an’ a chaser ’—those beverages which had so 
sustained him in the days when he laboured in a Lanarkshire 
coal-pit and in the supply of which India, praise Heaven, had not 
been found wanting. Resignedly, however, he realised that the 
thing could not be done. At that hour of the day such delights 
would only be served in one of the big hotels in the Civil Station— 
where Private MacPhee would not be admitted. There was 
Kandaswami’s Billiard Rooms, but Kandaswami knew him too 
well. No, the thirst, which was growing beautifully, would have 
to wait. 

Trudging stolidly towards the station, MacPhee wished he could 
have stayed to argue the last point of the conversation with Wully. 
In point of fact, Wully’s assertion in regard to the clink was for 
once unfair; MacPhee had been detained in hospital. The events 
of the night of the Sergeants’ Dance were somewhat vague, but it 
was certain that at one stage he and some friends—quite a number 
of friends, he thought—were driving a purloined gharri round the 
streets of Mamandur. Whether they took a corner too sharp or 
whether merely from an indifferent sense of balance, Private MacPhee 
fell suddenly from the driver’s seat into the road and was admitted 
into the regimental hospital suffering, as the Wound Certificates say, 
from ‘ multiple injuries of a minor nature.’ The draft left for 
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Girdindi the next day, and here was MacPhee, healed of his multiple 
injuries, following them ‘ on his ain.’ 

Mamandur Cantonment Railway Station lies at the end of a 
long, bare, dusty and slightly uphill road; MacPhee reached 
it with a mouth which seemed to consist mainly of a gutta-percha 
tongue. It appeared that he was nearly an hour ahead of his 
train, and the pleasant words ‘ Refreshment Room’ struck upon 
his eye. He entered and sat down; an attendant hovered. 

But for some reason his elation was gone. The wonderful 
thirty-six hours ‘ on his ain ’ stretched now before him as an aeon 
of heat and sweat and boredom terminating in an earthly representa- 
tion—rather well done—of hell. The glorious freedom became a 
curse ; there would be no sergeant or corporal to look after him, to 
see him into the right train and out of it, to guarantee him his 
rations at a fixed hour and listen to his grumbles. Some dim 
Presbyterian Lanarkshire ancestor took possession of his soul and 
squatted on it darkly ; the future became a morass of difficulty ; 
the past—the rich, cheerful past—a scandal and adespair. He heard 
again the Sergeant’s only too necessary admonitions. 

The refreshment-room boy waited attentively; ventured a 
question. 

‘What master liking to drink ? ’ 

Private MacPhee looked up at him heavily. 

‘Tl hae a leemonade.’ 

Never did a more virtuous, a more impeccable, a more well- 
intentioned private emerge from a refreshment-room door. 


Il. 


It is a mistake, a terrible mistake—perhaps the only fatal 
mistake—to try to cheat the Devil; because it never comes off. 
Resisting him in one appeal we go off head-in-air and fall straight 
into the trap he has waiting. So it was with Private MacPhee of 
the Forth and Clyde Fusiliers. . 

As MacPhee emerged from the refreshment room, the Devil 
recalled the Presbyterian ancestor to other duty, and clapping 
MacPhee on the shoulder, told him he was a very fine fellow. He 
was, said the Devil, a strong-minded fellow—if he might say so, 
a noble fellow, a first-class fellow. He then showed MacPhee a 
second-class compartment on his train containing (a) two highly- 
scented Mohammedan gentlemen with several baskets of fruit ; 
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(b) two Hindu ladies, each with that type of child which is obviously 
going to be sick ; and (c) a Eurasian with a yapping dog. MacPhee 
surveyed this prospect with disfavour. 

‘If I’m a first-class fellow,’ said MacPhee to the Devil, ‘ what 
way have I got to travel with a lot like that ? ’ 

‘ Ah—why indeed ? ’ said the Devil urbanely. 

‘T’ll no’ do it!’ said MacPhee, and got in first class. The little 
compartment, which had been baking in the sun, was like a furnace, 
and MacPhee banged down the windows irritably. He disposed 
his effects—his rifle, bandolier, sun-helmet, water-bottle, and s0 
forth ; he began to think of taking off his boots. 

To him thus meditating and flushed and hot and ruffled of hair 
there entered an immaculate Indian gentleman. He wore a spot- 
lessly white cloth, a neatly cut alpaca coat, nice brown shoes, and 
a gold lace turban. He looked at Private MacPhee sprawling 
sweatily on his berth and he looked at him with growing distaste. 
Mr. Vriddachala Ayyar was the terror of seven Sub-Magistrates’ 
courts and the standing joke of a like number of vakils’ clubs: 
he could make himself when he liked very nasty indeed. He 
liked now. 

‘ You are a soldier ? ’ he said in his cross-examination voice. 

MacPhee looked at him dully. To him, as to all the rank and 
file of the Forth and Clydes, this was just a ‘native’; they did not 
distinguish. You did not bother about ‘ natives’; they couldn’t 
‘ do anything to you.’ 

‘ Ay, ma mannie,’ said MacPhee. 

Mr. Vriddachala Ayyar apparently comprehended. ‘ Then you 
have no right in a first-class compartment.’ 

MacPhee regarded him stolidly, but a light grew in the back of 
his martial eye. 

‘Is that so?’ said he. ‘ An’ how’s that ?’ 

‘ You are a soldier,’ said the enemy. 

‘ An’ you,’ said MacPhee, elaborately turning his back, ‘ are jist 
a qualified nigger.’ 

Of course it was inexcusable, it was horrible, it was savage. 
But if you will import MacPhees from the pit-sides of Lanarkshire 
and cast them without elucidation or hint on the infinitely complex 
sea of Indian society, these things are at times inevitable. The 
wise Indian makes allowance and, if he can, laughs; but 
Mr. Vriddachala Ayyar was not that man. He rose to his feet, 
gesticulating freely and making use of the words ‘ intoxication’ 
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and ‘ station-master,’ from which his contemplated course of action 
may be inferred. But at that moment the door opened to admit 
a second immaculate—this time a young, lithe Englishman in a 
tussore suit. One of Mr. Vriddachala Ayyar’s gesticulations nearly 
knocked him out again. 

‘Hullo!’ said the new-comer. ‘ What’s all this ? ’ 

Mr. Vriddachala Ayyar explained, making free use of the terms 
‘intoxicated,’ ‘insult,’ and ‘disgusting.’ The stranger said nothing, 
but crossed the compartment and looked down on MacPhee with 
a pair of patient blue eyes. 

‘ He doesn’t seem to be intoxicated,’ he said. ‘ But you oughtn’t 
to be in here, my lad, you know. Where’s your warrant ? ’ 

MacPhee lay like a log. His better sense told him that this was 
a fellow who ought to be obeyed ; moreover, that it was a decent 
fellow whom one would really obey quite gladly. But the Devil 
was now inside MacPhee working arduously. He was fed-up, the 
‘leemonade ’ had soured on him, he wanted to go to sleep ; these 
people pestered. He stared up sullenly. 

‘ Are you an oafficer ? ’ 

‘No,’ said the stranger, ‘I’m not an officer—at least, not in 
yourarmy. But my name’s Bertram, and I happen to be a Traffic 
Superintendent on this line. And I mean what I say. So if 
I were you—— ’ 

‘ Pit me oot, then,’ said MacPhee, scowling and throwing a chest. 

‘Most certainly,’ said Mr. Vriddachala Ayyar. ‘Call sub- 
ordinates and have him thrown out. I insist.’ 

Bertram took no notice of Mr. Vriddachala; he continued, 
looking at MacPhee. 

‘T could call up lascars and have you chucked onto the platform ; 
but I’m not going to. You know why. But I see your regimental 
badge and I know your Colonel. So just you be a sensible lad and 
hop it.’ He sat down on the opposite berth. 

MacPhee said to MacPhee, ‘ Get up, ye muckle sumph, an’ get 
oot.” But the Devil said to MacPhee, ‘ Do no such thing. I said 

you were a first-class fellow. You said it too. You are one. You 
stay where you are.’ So the body of MacPhee lay motionless ; and 
the voice of MacPhee said : 

“ An’ what did ye dae in the Great War, ma lammie ? ’ 

The blue eyes hardened perceptibly. 

‘ That’s not quite the point, is it ? ’ said their owner. ‘ However 
—if you want to be a cad, be one. Only, if we meet again in a less 
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public place and ’—he just glanced towards Mr. Vriddachala Ayyar 
—‘in different company—— ’ 

‘ Ay,’ said MacPhee, hating himself, ‘a lot ye’ll dae, ye wee 
civvy.’ And turned his back again. 

The Traffic Superintendent looked at him without emotion. 

‘ Please yourself,’ he said shortly, and took up a paper. 

The train started. 

And all that long roasting afternoon, and the baker’s-oven 
evening that followed it, the train groaned on, and these three 
travelled along together in silence. Over the plateau they went 
and down the red-hot Bandalli Ghat, and through level after 
desolate, sun-struck level. For a time Mr. Vriddachala Ayyar 
fumed and muttered ; then he fell to his legal papers. For a time 
Private MacPhee slept some swinishly, on his back and with his 
mouth open; and awoke ill-tempered and in dreadful, dreadful 
thirst. Bertram read his journal and looked out of the window, 
a slight flush on his face. Nobody spoke at all. 

And at Konagapet, where the temple drums were beginning to 
thunder out for the evening meal-time, Bertram got up and went 
out without speech. But Vriddachala Ayyar sat on until, in the 
shadows of a stifling twilight, they ran into Dhardi Junction ; and 
there he got out and was met by many—but his words were more 
numerous still. He called up the assistant station-master and to 
him, in swift, sibilant speech, he pointed out MacPhee. The 
words ‘ insult,’ ‘ brute,’ and ‘ redress ’ slashed the almost solid air. 

But Private MacPhee was beyond speech, beyond thought, 
beyond caring. There was but one idea in his mind and he voiced it. 

“Is there a refreshment room here ? ’ 

They answered in the affirmative. 

* Whaur is’t ?’ said Private MacPhee. 


Il. 


Consider now that ne plus ultra of abomination, Dhardi Junction. 
‘Dirty Junction,’ the Loamshires christened it when they passed 
that way, with wit obvious no doubt but apt, and ‘ Dir-r-ty 
Junction’ it was by repute to the Forth and Clydes. It is a 
ganglion of metre-gauge lines lying in a flat, shadeless, treeless 
plain; and in the earlier months of the hot weather, ere such 
showers as: these latitudes ever know have fallen, it appears as 
though it would at any moment ignite of spontaneous combustion. 
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It lies by day in a sienna-coloured haze blent of dust, heat, and the 
reek of wood-burning locomotives; by night in a noise-racked 
glare made up of arc-lights in the shunting yards and the staring 
Deccan moon. Contiguous to the station is a very enormous rock, 
so placed by an inscrutable Providence as to catch all the rays of 
the westering sun and shed them forth on the forlorn platforms 
during the night. A charming spot altogether; and on the April 
night on which the Mamandur Passenger decanted there Private 
MacPhee and Mr. Vriddachala Ayyar it was at its very worst. 
This may perhaps account for something of what followed. 

What did follow ? It is somewhat difficult tosay. To the later 
events of the wonderful night there is indeed a cloud of witnesses— 
a good expression for India, where evidence certainly obscures more 
than it reveals. But as to the earlier we are plunged in doubt. 
It has been indicated—and MacPhee has admitted—that at the 
moment of his arrival Dhardi and all its works spelt for him but the 
one word THIRST, and his first care was to deal with this problem. 
He admits, at this stage, to two bottles of beer. Thereafter he sat 
in the refreshment room for a time, smoking moodily and wishing 
it were the morrow. Tiring of this, he strolled a space on the 
platform, and there, though he did not pay much attention to it 
at the time, he saw Mr. Vriddachala Ayyar. Mr. Vriddachala 
Ayyar was still talking to the assistant station-master (a fellow- 
Brahmin), and with them was a ‘ native "—a thin, lank man with 
a grey beard and a worried expression. He limped, this man did, 
on a lame leg. MacPhee thought he would know him again if he 
saw him—and, as events proved, he did. Vriddachala was talking, 
and the assistant station-master said, ‘Oh, yes, I will arrange.’ 
Vriddachala Ayyar said something about ‘ a good night’s rest before 
the case,’ and the assistant station-master called a coolie and spoke 
to him in ‘ their own lingo’ (MacPhee). He gave the coolie some- 
thing that might have been a corkscrew or a gimlet, and the coolie 
went away with it. MacPhee thought he heard the unmistakable 
rustle of a currency note. Presently a train came in, and 
Mr. Vriddachala Ayyar got into it and passed away out of this 
story. MacPhee, more bored than ever and insufferably hot, went 
back to the refreshment room. 

There supervened another long period of blank inaction. 
Dhardi Junction slept; for a little so did MacPhee. It will be 
remembered that his train to Girdindi did not go on till five in the 
morning, and MacPhee was the typical British soldier; that is to 
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say, having no sergeant or corporal to tell him what to do for the 
time being, he fixed his mind on the ultimate objective and just sat 
about waiting for it. It did not occur to him to lie down in the 
waiting-room ; and in any case it was too hot, one might as well 
have lain down on a gridiron. Once, being unable to support life 
longer, MacPhee, heartily abusive, kicked a snoring butler into 
wakefulness and had another bottle of beer. The supply of ice 
had run out (literally) and the drink did him little good. Yet for 
a time he slept uneasily. 

Clamour roused him, and going again to the platform he found 
that a train had arrived from some unspeakable region. This was, 
as we know from corroborative evidence, the midnight passenger 
from Kowarpur ; and as we also know, and as is more to the point, 
it gave out at Dhardi a party of men of the 4th Coromandels in 
charge of a Naick. All these (there were eight) were of course 
‘natives.’ They had been to fetch their families from Kowarpur, 
and they had them there shawled and sheeted in spite of the heat. 
There were two Mohammedans and the rest were low-caste (or 
no-caste) Hindus. From somewhere there also appeared at or 
about this juncture three troopers of the Dhardi State Lancers. 

MacPhee’s sleep had left him black with sweat, but had improved 
his temper ; it appeared to him that a divine Providence had sent 
these agents from heaven to break his insufferable boredom. They 
struck him as comrades in arms. The Coromandels’ Naick knew 
a little, a very little English ; the rest had none, but that did not 
greatly matter. It has been said that any woman can instantly 
understand in any language expressions of love or admiration ; and 
linguistic difficulties have rarely stood in the way of A’s compre- 
hending that B is offering him a drink. The Forth and Clydes, the 
Coromandels, and the somewhat ragged troopers of the Dhardi State 
began to fraternise, and for a time things were very amicable and 
pleasant indeed. 

It is just here that the hiatus, the unknown factor, the z in 
the night’s proceedings comes in. Up to this point the happenings, 
if uninteresting, are uncontested; from now onwards they have 
been meticulously recorded in the annals of criminal courts; but 
the question remains—what started the row? Eight Coromandels 
and three Dhardi State Lancers swore on the book that MacPhee, 
after offering them drink, proceeded to make improper advances to 
their ‘females.’ MacPhee himself, who was as nearly sober as 
makes no difference, had a different version. According to MacPhee 
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he made an ill-judged, but to him merely obvious, remark about the 
superiority of the British Army to that of any Native State (the 
refreshment-room butler was by this time acting as interpreter). 
The State troopers were inclined to take offence, but MacPhee’s 
proposition was heartily backed by the Coromandels. ‘So I says 
to them’ (thus MacPhee later) ‘‘ Wha said you was the British 
Army?”’ That, on the oath of Macphee, was the sole cause of 
what followed. 

Admittedly it doesn’t satisfy ; somewhere there is a hiatus, a 
suppressio vert. But at least three of the Coromandels were very 
drunk before ever they reached Dhardi; and the refreshment-room 
butler was doing the translating and the refreshment-room butler 
may have remembered that kick and also sundry expressions made 
use of by MacPhee in the hour of his gloom and choler. Certainly 
the same butler swore that MacPhee was molesting the women ; 
but all that MacPhee apparently did was to put his arm round the 
shoulders of a girl of thirteen (he didn’t know she was a married 
woman) and say, ‘ Hae, lassikie, ha’e a leemonade.’ So what really 
happened, God alone knows. 

Anyway, shortly before one o’clock, the scene changed like a 
transformation and the row burst like a bomb. Voices rose in the 
refreshment room (where, of course, none of the combatants had any 
right to be) ; glasses crashed on the floor ; feet trampled. Someone 
threw a soda bottle which burst royally on the wall. The dining- 
tables skated and cannoned under the stress of struggling bodies ; 
a glass-fronted case containing tinned foods fell like a tower. 
Oaths in three languages resounded, and one fearful voice roaring 
‘Come awa’, Haimilt’n!’ The platform inspector, hurrying to 
the scene, was greeted by one monumental crash and the sudden 
and combined efflux through the refreshment-room door of eight 
Coromandels (including a Naick) and three troopers of the Dhardi 
State Lancers. Behind this emerging bolus of humanity he saw 
a cane-bottomed chair used ramrod-fashion, legs first, and behind 
that the appalling face of MacPhee belching that long-forgotten 
war-cry of the Lanarkshire football fields. Then the door slammed. 
It opened for an instant to emit the form of the butler, who shot 
clean across the platform and on to the permanent way ; then it 
crashed shut and the iron bars went up with a clang. Heavy boots 
were heard trampling over a floor of broken glass, and presently the 
back door was banged to and locked. Then silence. 

The battle of Dhardi Junction had begun. 
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I apologise for having treated this narrative so far in lighter 
vein—though indeed it had its humorous aspects. I apologise the 
more if I have raised thereby false expectations of farcical climaxes 
to come ; for these I must disappoint. There is no more comedy, 
From the moment when Private MacPhee cleared the refreshment 
room and locked himself in the affair became dead, grim, serious 
earnest. 

Things change so quickly in India. You have a laughing 
crowd—a jolly, good-hearted, give-and-take crowd; then there is 
a sudden word, a flare-up, a slap, riot, the police called out, firearms, 
bloodshed, death. So it was at Dhardi that April night. The 
eight Coromandels and three Dhardi troopers had been merely 
noisily quarrelsome in the refreshment room; they picked them- 
selves up on the platform murderous. 

Said the platform inspector afterwards in court (a little 
spectacled slip of a man), ‘I remonstrated with the fourth Prosecu- 
tion Witness ’ (that was the Naick). ‘ He said, “ You go; we must 
kill this man. Cut! Beat! Kill!”’ 

Rumour flew round the quiet platforms like the hiss of a snake 
in an empty room. No Indian station is ever deserted at night; 
folk come hours in advance of trains which may be hours in retard 
of their due time. All round the platforms sheeted corpses lay in 
the wonderful catalepsy the Oriental calls sleep ; these started up, 
rubbing their eyes, crying out, presently running and shouting. 
There was a drunk English soldier locked in the refreshment room 
who had (a) murdered a sepoy, and/or (+) insulted a Mussulman 
woman, and/or (c) kidnapped half a dozen Brahmin children. 
Cut! Beat! Kill! For no reason anarchy and pandemonium 
descended upon Dhardi; peaceable cultivators, decent tradesmen, 
rag-tag and bobtail, ran this way and that desiring violence. The 
English soldier had done something—they were not very sure 
what—unspeakably abominable: he must be—they were not very 
sure why—killed, beaten anyway. Round the barred refreshment- 
room door there gathered as nasty a mob as that excitable locality 
had seen for years. 

The station-master came and saw and—sent for the police. But 
the two or three railway constables on duty at the station were 
helpless ; and it is one of the particular and choice amenities of 
Dhardi Junction that it lies two miles from the town which is away 
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at the back of the aforementioned rock. The messenger was not 
inclined to hurry himself, being minded to see the show. The 
thunder of brass-bound sticks on the doors and window shutters of 
the refreshment room could have been heard half a mile away. 
It seemed long odds against the police being in time to do anything 
but hold an inquest. 

Inside the refreshment room Private MacPhee began to realise 
that the joke had ceased to be funny. He was unable to under- 
stand the lurid and variegated threats that came to him through 
the door, but no man living can mistake the hideous roar of an 
angry crowd. For some reason there was a large and single-minded 
body of persons outside that door who were determined to do him in. 
And they would do him in. The doors—especially the back door— 
cracked and bulged, the window shutters were in little better case ; 
another quarter of an hour and they would all be in splinters. 
Mechanically MacPhee slipped a clip into his rifle; but—-what 
good was that either? He would get in one shot, maybe two, and 
then they would rush him and that would be the finish. Smash, 
crash, thunder! went those merciless, skull-splitting sticks. It 
wouldn’t last long like that. With a sudden chill Private MacPhee 
realised that, reason or no, he was in acute and imminent danger 
of death. 

The wall-clock told him it was twenty minutes past one; the 
Girdindi train was due at five; even supposing it to bring any 
relief, he could never hold out till then. Like all of his kind he had 
not even the vaguest idea of the Civil Administration of India, and 
he had no means whatever of computing his chances of rescue. 
There might be police in a place like this, there might not; there 
might be troops, but it wasn’t likely. Grisly recollections surged 
within him—particularly one of a mutilated Loamshire corpse 
during the Moplah rebellion. What if he came to look like that ? 
O Lord! 

The spasm passed; he swung to the other extreme. He 
wouldn’t look like that, by God he wouldn’t! One Forth and 
Clyde Fusilier was worth a hundred ‘niggers’ any day; so they 
used to say at Mamandur, and if the equation seemed less obviously 
exact at Dhardi, well, no matter. He had his rifle and his rounds 
of ammunition. What did one do with mobs? What did the 
books say ? You fired a round over their heads, didn’t you, in the 
first place? Well, come on! 

But the books didn’t contemplate a man in a closed room with 
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solid doors and shutters between him and the mob. If he fired 
through the door it was death for somebody, and that wasn’t going 
to do much good—not at this stage. Later on if it must be, but 
not now. There was just one possibility. The refreshment room 
at Dhardi is at the end of the station buildings ; it has a door and 
window opening upon either platform and an end window in the 
gable. The doors and the side-window shutters were solid, but the 
upper part of the end-window shutters was slatted. Private 
MacPhee carefully poked the muzzle of his rifle through the slats, 
pointing upward at an acute angle. He licked his rather dry lips 
and gave out a martial roar. 

* Haud oot o’ the licht, you, or I’ll shot ye deid.’ 

On the word ‘ deid ’ the rifle crashed handsomely. There was 
a moment’s silence ; then from somewhere not very near, terrible, 
terrible cries. 

MacPhee, following up his advantage, jerked his bolt and fired 
again. The cries ceased. 

‘I’ve fleggit them onywey,’ said MacPhee. 

So apparently he had. The thundering sticks ceased magically ; 
quite evidently there was a panic stampede. There was a silence, 
broken by cries and shoutings from all ranges. They receded, con- 
centrated at a point, seemed to reapproach. An interval passed. 
But before MacPhee could properly assimilate these phenomena 
there came a new sort of knocking at the door. A voice—the voice 
of a ‘ native,’ but a voice for all that accustomed to obedience— 
said ‘ Open this door.’ 

‘ Who’s there ? ’ said MacPhee cautiously. 

‘ Police,’ said the voice shortly. ‘ Open at once.’ 

MacPhee knew the voice of an officer; he had the bars down 
and the door open before he took time to think. In the yellow 
light of the platform lamps there stood a very angry Indian Deputy 
Superintendent of Police, an inspector, and what seemed to the 
glad eyes of MacPhee a veritable army of constables. MacPhee 
emerged blinking, rifle in hand; he was black and dripping 
with sweat, and looked, there is no doubt of it, a first-class 
murderer. 

‘ Eh; lads,’ said MacPhee, ‘ I’m glad t’ see ye!’ 

The Deputy Superintendent, a handsome young Indian, looked 
at him curiously. 

‘We'll see about that,’ he said uncompromisingly. ‘ There’s a 
dead man here to account for. Come and see what you’ve done.’ 
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To the end of his days MacPhee will never forget the scene that 
followed. The crowd had backed to form three sides of a hollow 
square, and on the platform under these ghoulish yellow lights 
there lay in his own blood a man most unmistakably dead. He 
was a thin, lank man with a grey beard and a worried expression ; 
one foot was twisted ; alive, he must have limped. MacPhee had 
seen that man before; Mr. Vriddachala Ayyar, that ‘ qualified 
nigger,’ had been with him. And the assistant station-master had 
been there too and something had been said. Words had been 
spoken, with a meaning, a bearing somewhere, if one could but lay 
hold of it. But MacPhee’s head buzzed uselessly. 

The Deputy Superintendent was speaking. ‘ You see what 
you’ve done ? ’ 

MacPhee was capable of no more than a choking gurgle. It 
may have sounded like ‘I did not’ or it mayn’t. The Deputy 
Superintendent merely shrugged. 

‘Now tell me,’ said the Deputy crossly—no one, English or 
Indian, likes being dragged out of bed at one in the morning— 
‘what is it that has happened? Tell me at once.’ 

The Coromandels’ Naick sprang lithely forward. His teeth 
shone in his black beard, his quick, eager words rattled like 
machine-gun fire. The Deputy heard him gravely and turned to 
MacPhee. 

‘This man says you became drunk—— ’ 

‘I’m no’ drunk ! ’ said MacPhee indignantly and quite unnoticed. 

‘became drunk and were troubling their females. Then 
you beat them and drove them out of the refreshment room. Then 
you opened the window and said you would shoot them dead. 
Is this true 2?’ 

MacPhee’s brain continued to buzz. He had said ‘ I'll shot ye 
deid’; on the other hand he had not opened any window. Yet 
the gable window—he saw—was open now. He blinked at the 
Deputy and said nothing; and in a twinkling the black-bearded 
Naick was into the breach. 

‘It is true, every word. The English soldier fired through the 
window and this one was hit.’ 

The Deputy surveyed the corpse with disfavour. ‘What had 
he got to do with it ?’ : 

‘Nothing.’ It was the assistant station-master, the sleek 
Brahmin, who answered. ‘ Nothing at all. He is a gentleman of 
Kalipatti—a landholder. He was waiting to go on by morning 
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train. He is a friend of Vriddachala Ayyar’s. You know 
Vriddachala Ayyar ? ’ 

‘Of course,’ snapped the Deputy, ‘I know him perfectly, 
How does he come into it? Is he here too?’ 

The assistant station-master adjusted his green and gold turban. 
‘Not now; heisgone. But he came this evening by the Mamandur 
Passenger, and he was telling that this soldier, this Tahmi, was 
drunk in that train even at Mamandur, and it seems he was travel- 
ling first-class and refused to get out and was very insulting to 
Vriddachala.’ 

MacPhee’s head was going round and round. What was it that 
the qualified nigger had said to the station-master; something 
about a quiet night? You could hardly say it had been a quiet 
night. What 2 

‘He seems a fine sort of fellow altogether,’ said the Deputy. 
(MacPhee, black with sweat, his hair over his eyes, his shirt open 
all down his breast, certainly did.) ‘ You say all this was in the 
refreshment room. Where’s the butler ?’ 

The butler cringed forward obsequiously ; MacPhee saw that 
he had a grey stubble on his face and squinted slightly. (What 
was the thing the station-master had given to that coolie ?) 

‘What that Naick saying all true.’ (The butler was proud of 
his English and aired it now.) ‘This Tahmi getting too much 
drunk and then catching hold one Hindu girl. Afterwards giving 
plenty bad word, also kicking with boot. I seeing.’ 

The Deputy rubbed his chin. He was a young Deputy and 
he liked the look of this case very little. 

‘ Well,’ he said, ‘ there’s no other go. Whatatrouble! Get him 
arrested.’ 

Suddenly, as it seemed, MacPhee found himself minus his rifle 
and very competently guarded. The situation was not altogether 
new to him, but instead of the genial faces of the Military Police 
he looked now into the stolid countenance of two Indian constables. 
One of them had a huge caste-mark on his forehead, and that caste- 
mark brought things home. Yhat—the old days in Mamandur— 
had been a joke ; this wasn’t any sort of joke at all. The station— 
the Deputy’s uncompromising eyes, the assistant station-master’s 
twisted mouth (now why was the assistant station-master so much 
against him; he hadn’t done anything to him ?), the teeth in the 
beard of the Coromandel Naick, all spun round ina mist. He found 
speech at last. 
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‘Jt’s no’ true. It’s no’ true. I fired in the air.’ 

The Deputy shrugged his fine shoulders. ‘Then this dead man 
was also in the air, for your rifle bullet has hit him in the head. 
No, no, mister, we are not birds here; we do not fly. You have 
done it this time.’ The assistant station-master laughed. 

Quite suddenly in the silence that followed Private MacPhee 
realised that he was in a danger compared with which that of the 
refreshment-room siege had been mere bagatelle. There was 
nobody here but ‘ natives,’ there was nobody who would say a word 
for him now or henceforward. There were the black-bearded 
Naick and the squinting butler, and one knew what they would say. 
For some reason—now what reason ?—the railway staff were going 
to back them up. There wasn’t a hope. He would go into the 
dock for murder ; it would be his word against twenty plus a corpse 
with an army bullet in its head ; he would be convicted ; he would 
be——. Thought stopped in terror; the sweat burst out of him 
like a running river. 

‘ Well,’ said the Deputy, ‘take him up to the station. Bring 
the witnesses.’ 

The constables’ hands on MacPhee’s shoulders tightened. That 
caste-mark seemed to blaze. 


¥. 


The shriek of a locomotive high over the muttering of the 
crowd; down the long platform a little train came sliding. The 
Deputy hung on his heel. 

‘What train’s that ?’ 

The chief station-master answered from somewhere ; technically 
he was not on duty—and didn’t intend to be. 

‘The Konagapet Shuttle. It is of no consequence. There will 
not be a dozen passengers.’ 

Scarcely more descended ; but one of them was a young, lithe 
Englishman in a tussore suit—immaculate still as though he had 
spent no dismal night on platforms and shuttle trains. He strolled 
across, and in the sudden silence MacPhee heard the station-master’s 
ill-pleased grunt of ‘ Bertram ! ’ 

‘Hullo!’ said the immaculate as before. ‘ What’s all this ?’ 
His eyes ran round the crowd, fixed definitely on MacPhee. ‘ It’s 
you,is it? I thought you were heading for trouble, my lad. What 
have you done this time?’ The blue eyes came suddenly to the 
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corpse, hardened to a stare of dismay. ‘My God! What have 
you done ?’ 

MacPhee was in a blind panic, blubbering almost in his anxiety 
to be heard. 

‘It’salee. It’sno’ true. I fired in the air. I fired ower their 
heids. It’s the rules.’ 

Bertram’s mind took the same obvious flight as had the Deputy’s, 

‘Then how did you hit this fellow? He’s not a bird, is he? 
If you fired in the air, how did you get him ’—he glanced at the 
corpse—‘ through the head ? ’ 

‘I dinna ken,’ MacPhee whimpered, knowing as he said it that 
he damned himself. ‘I canna tell ye. It’s fair mysterious. 
Through the slats I fired, clean intae the air, and when I cam’ oot 
the room they had this lad deid on the platform. It cowes a’.’ 

‘Slats? Room?’ Bertram looked round him in bewilder- 
ment. ‘ What the devil has been happening here? Do you know, 
Mr. Nagaraja ?’ 

The Deputy, none too well pleased with the delay, spoke 
succinctly. MacPhee’s appearance in the train at Mamandur and 
his behaviour (‘ Cut that bit,’ said Bertram, ‘I was there’); the 
quarrel with the Indian troops at the station; the refreshment- 
room siege; the opening of the end window with the threat to 
shoot ; the blind shot into the crowd that killed a waiting passenger ; 
the subsequent details. 

‘Who says he did that ?’ said Bertram, and was pointed to the 
assistant station-master, the butler, eight Coromandels, and three 
Lancers of the Dhardi State. 

‘ That’s the story so far,’ concluded the Deputy. ‘Mad drunk 
and—— ’ 

‘He isn’t drunk now.’ Bertram’s considering eyes came slowly 
back to MacPhee. ‘Idoubtif he ever was... . You still say you 
fired in the air ? ’ 

* Cross-ma-he’rt-an’-cut-ma-throat,’ said MacPhee in one breath. 
‘ As sure as deith, I fired up through the windy slats. In the air. 
Clean inty the air. Before God, it’s the truth ! ’ 

‘What window ?’ said Bertram steadily. 

‘The end window there,’ said the Deputy, tapping impatiently 
with his cane. ‘ They say he opened it. It’s open now.’ It was. 

Bertram stood intently considering. ‘ He fired from inside the 
room, right up through the slats. Jf he did, he couldn’t possibly 
have hit anyone standing on this platform. But he did undoubtedly 
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hit—this.’ He motioned towardsthe corpse. ‘ It hasn’t got wings, 
so far as I can see, so we'll presume it wasn’t flying. It wasn’t on 
the roof because there isn’t any roof there. So where was it ?’ 

The Deputy yawned. The assistant station-master came 
forward, his mouth a little more twisted than before. ‘ You must 
be tired, sir—— ’ 

‘Shut up!’ Bertram went steadily on. ‘ He fired through the 
slats in the upper shutters ; an angle of, say, forty-five. If he did, 
the bullet must have cleared the water-tank. It must have cleared 
the west cabin. It must have gone right away down by the ballast 
siding. Itmust——’ A most extraordinary change came suddenly 
over his face ; he wheeled upon the station-master. “My God, my 
friend, I believe I’ve got you atlast! Ihave! Ihave! Nagaraja, 
come quick with me.’ 

The assistant station-master said something in a hissing whisper, 
some sort of order. It missed MacPhee, but not Bertram. He 
snatched the Deputy’s arm. 

‘T’m right,’ he shouted insanely. ‘I’m right. Come on, man, 
run. Rua like hell!’ 

MacPhee made to run too, but the constables in charge jerked 
him back to attention. So he did not see Bertram and the Deputy 
running madly down the yards, leaping points, and stumbling over 
signal wires. He did not see them reach the ballast siding, where 
stood a row of empty carriages ; dark, all of them, but one wherein 
a candle glimmered, and where Bertram with the yell of a triumphant 
hunter sprang on a sweeper who, with pail and swabs, was feverishly 
cleaning up what was left of an exceedingly gory mess. 


VI. 


‘So you see, my lad,’ said Bertram, sitting in the red-hot 
lock-up of the Dhardi Sub-Jail, ‘ it doesn’t pay to make yourself 
needlessly nasty. You were a bit of a swine in that train, you 
know—— ’ 

‘TI was a’ that,’ said Private MacPhee handsomely. 

“You were. And it’s a good thing for you that I’ve a kind and 
forgiving disposition. After that, ninety-nine men out of a hundred, 
finding you in trouble, would just have gone on and left you to it. 
And if I had done that, I don’t honestly see what was going to save 
you from damnation and hell. I’m not telling you this to boost 
VOL. LXVI,—NO, 396, N.S. 45 
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myself, but to impress on you the necessity of being civil to strangers, 
You never know when you'll meet ’em again—and want ’em,’ 

MacPhee drew a hand across his brow. ‘ Wull I no’ be tried, 
then ?’ 

Bertram smiled. ‘ You'll be tried for something. I don’t know 
for what. Rash act, maybe—but you'd provocation. Anyway, it 
won’t be for homicide. You see, you said you fired in the air, and 
we proved it.’ 

MacPhee stared. ‘I dinnae rightly unnerstand it yet.’ 

‘I don’t blame you.’ Bertram lit a cigarette in defiance of the 
Sub-Jail Manual. ‘I'll try to explain. You see, down in the 
ballast siding yonder we keep spare carriages. They’re supposed 
to be locked night and day, and so they are. But people are always 
coming at nights to this infernal junction and they want somewhere 
quiet and comfortable to sleep. So the station-master or his 
assistant, or both of them, have been letting out these carriages as 
sleeping-places and pocketing the money. I’ve suspected it long 
enough, but I’ve never been able to catch them out. Not till last 
night, when with your help I did. You see, our friend the deceased 
took a berth in one of these first-class carriages, and he was sleeping 
there sweetly when your chance shot sailed in through the window 
and—well, you saw what it did yourself.’ 

MacPhee sat up suddenly and banged his knee with his fist. 

‘ Ye’re richt, man; ye’re richt! I ken noo what it was I seen 
yon station-master fellie handin’ ower t’ the—the deceased. 
I thocht it was maybe a corkscrew, but it wisnae. Man, it was 
the cairriage key ! ’ 

Bertram’s patient eyes lit up. 

‘ Better and better,’ said he. ‘ When they’ve done with you as 
an accused I’ll have you as a witness.’ He stood up and stretched 
himself. ‘ Of all the odd stories. And of all the narrow, narrow 
squeaks for you—— ’ 

MacPhee spoke with becoming solemnity. 

‘It’s a fa-act. An’ it’s me for the draft next time. Ye dinnae 
get me traivellin’ on ma ain again. No’ in this place onywey!’ 


Hitton Brown. 




















GREEK LOVE SONGS FROM THE FRENCH OF 
ANTONIN PROUST. 


BY EUNICE TIETJENS AND MARGARET MURRAY GIBB. 


On a spring morning in the year 1857, Antonin Proust, a young 
French journalist who was one day to play an important part in 
French politics, left the little Mediterranean steamer in which he 
had rocked fornearly a fortnight, and set foot upon the Peloponnesian 
shore. Like most of his countrymen at that time, he was eager 
to see and explore this tiny corner of Europe whose traditions, 
military as well as intellectual, were so great, and that yet had 
only recently emerged from centuries of foreign domination. 

The beauty and picturesqueness of modern Greece and its 
inhabitants enchanted the young traveller. In a charming little 
volume published by him in 1864 and entitled Un Philosophe en 
Voyage, he dwells on the perfect loveliness of the Morean coast, 
sterile and arid, clear and simple of outline, and on the magical effect 
of the limpid atmosphere lying lightly around it, earth and sky 
merging almost imperceptibly into one another, a landscape entirely 
new to the stranger from ‘shaggy Gaul’ whose appreciation was 
none the less fervent and spontaneous. 

For over a year he rambled in and out among the valleys and 
pasture-lands of Hellas, mingled with the throng in the Athenian 
market-place, escaped up to the austere silence of Mount Athos, and 
came down once more to listen to the war-songs of the dolmaned 
soldiers whose striking uniforms and proud bearing he particularly 
admired. 

He had been sadly disappointed in the poetry that was being 
fabricated at immense labour by pedants whose one ideal and aim 
seemed to be to imitate the sapphic ode and classical strophe, and 
whose productions he found deplorably stilted and artificial. His 
joy was all the greater when, in the popular cabarets, where coffee 
foamed, and the narghileh bubbled an obbligato to the musician’s 
lyre, he heard the songs of the people—songs of love and the dance, 
the mountain and the plain, legends and nuptial hymns, chanted 
with a natural feeling and charm of expression of which more 
sophisticated bards knew naught. ‘They have the real poetic 
sense, these cabaret-singers,’ he writes, “that which is born of 
a deep-rooted love of nature. Their merest snatch of song is 


1 He was later to be not only a member of the Chamber of Deputies, but 
France’s one and only Minister of Arts. 
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worth more than all the pathos of erudition swamped in philological 
discussion and all oblivious of the more pressing needs of this age.’ 

It is rather a pity that of the collection he made of these songs, 
and translated into French, one hundred copies only were printed 
for private circulation. ‘ Where,’ Edgar Quinet, the great French 
historian, philosopher, and poet, writes to him, in 1866, ‘did you 
find these Greek songs, so sparkling, so true, so personal and 
passionate ? They carried me back, suddenly, into the heart of 
Morea, and I saw myself as I was in 1829, at Mavromati and Mistra. 
It was the time of the great massacre, and no one sang. But the 
breath of this poetry, pungent and sweet as the scent of the half- 
seared heather, was latent there somewhere or other. Your trans- 
lation is alive and speaks so naturally that I have wondered, some- 
times, whether you yourself were not the maker, and not the 
interpreter. Once again I thank you for bringing back to me for 
a brief instant my youth and my sunshine of thirty-six years ago. 
I, too, have been a klephte,1 and I remember! ’ 

Antonin Proust’s little book of songs has disappeared from 
circulation; but part of the original manuscript was recently 
discovered among some papers that had lain in hiding for nearly 
fifty years. A few of the love-poems have been chosen for rendering 
into English, to convey, perhaps, to the northern mind, along with 
the cadence of southern song, the joy and sorrow of the Hellene 
people. 


THE DREAM. 


Enter in! Start the dance! Sing the song! 
Tell of how love takes hold, 

Through the eyes, through the lips, 

Driving his roots deep into the heart. 


The nightingale sings, the moon shines, 

The flowers speak one to another ; 

And in the golden skiff two lovers are seated. 

Over the waters wide phosphoric lights are flitting, 
They are the souls of those who have loved. 


Yachos says with a sigh: ‘ Beloved, 

I had a dream, a strange dream. 

They were taking me to church to be married ; 

The pipes and lyres were sounding, the crowd was pressing 
round me.’ 


1 Greek warrior. 
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At his words, Rimi weeps, and weeps. 
She lifts her eyes to heaven, 
And the rower on the bench wonders why. 


‘As I came to the church, the sounds grew louder. 

Folding his hands upon his breast, 

Said the fat priest to me, “ Good morning, Mr. Bridegroom ! ” 
My blood was boiling ; fain would I not have entered, 

But a crowd, invisible, pushed me toward the altar. 


‘There was the bride, hid beneath her heavy veil, 
Round about her her maidens were laughing. 
Little Krysoele came to me and said, 

“ God grant you happy days, Sir Pallikare ! ” 
And, stupidly, all the silly faces grinned. 

‘The pappas stepped forward and said to me, 
“Make haste, we are waiting for you! ” ’ 
(He would not be last at the marriage-feast.) 
Unwillingly I went on, took my bride’s hand, 
And felt it cold in mine. 


‘When the pappas had blessed us, the bride raised her veil, 
And I saw her face. Who wasit? Guess ? 

O my beloved! It was you!’ 

Then Rimi dries her tears, 

And the rower on the bench knows why. 


Enter in! Start the dance! Sing the song! 
Tell of how love takes hold, 

Through the eyes, through the lips, 

Driving his roots deep into the heart. 


Sona. 


O my sweet dove, when I kissed you it was night ; but the night told 
it to the dawn, the dawn to a star, the star to the moon. 

The moon leaned down and told it to the sea, the sea told it to the 
oar, and the oar to the sailor. 

Thus it is that the sailor sings of our love. 

The sailor says that you love me ; and the oar, the sea, the moon, 
the star, the dawn and the night repeat the echo of his voice. 

You only have not told it me. 

But I know it ! 
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Ria. 


Rigi weeps—Rigi weeps like the dove ; 

Rigi laments like the partridge. 

Yachos says, ‘ Girl white as snow, 

Girl white as melons, teil me your sorrow.’ 

‘T search, Yachos, though I find it not, 

I search for the plant which gives immortality.’ 

Yachos goes to the mountain and he comes again. 

‘ Rigi, I kiss your eyes—here is the plant.’ 

But Rigi weeps like the dove, 

Rigi laments like the partridge. 

‘ This is not the plant which gives immortality, 
Yachos! This is the plant of love you have given me.’ 
‘Why should you weep, Rigi ? 

Is it not love which gives immortality ? ’ 

And Rigi’s tears are dried. 


Tue Rep Fisu. 


I kissed her red lips; they dyed my own. 

I wiped them with a kerchief, and the kerchief was dyed. 

I washed the kerchief in the stream and the shores of the stream 
were dyed ; the waves of the sea kissed the shores of the stream, 
and the sea grew red. 

That is why the little fish are grown red also; that is why, when I 
see them flickering, I think of Photini of the red lips. 


Tue SKIFF. 


The skiff is waiting, 

The skiff with the golden oar ; 
And the rower has three words 
That he would say in your ear. 


‘If I go down in your skiff, 
If I go down, O Caidji, 
You will boast of it, and all 
The Bosphorus will know.’ 


‘ Have no fear, child, the sea is smooth, 
Smooth and serene as milk, 
And my heart pure like crystal.’ 
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‘ It is not the sea I fear, 
But your songs, Caidji. 

Oft has my mother warned 
Me to beware of you.’ 


‘ You need not beware of me, 

Child, but of your own heart ! 

For your voice trembles at my words, and 
On your lips flutters desire.’ 





The skiff cuts through the water, 
The skiff with the golden oar, 
And having said these words 
The mariner rows away. 


But she is shaken—shaken 

| Like the leaf of the linden tree, 
And when evening comes, she cries, 
‘Oh mother, I am lost ! 

For love has entered my heart.’ 


n SELINI. 











Hail, evening star! O star of love! 
I Hail, fair-haired deity ! 
Eternal, lovely messenger of night, 
O hail! 


One of your rays, a boon, O goddess ! 
I go to my beloved, I go to sing her the song, 
The song of love. 


You who love lovers, will you not shine for me, 
That I may see my path ? 

Will you not hide for me, 

That none may see my steps ? 


Tue PARTRIDGE. 


The klephte is coming under the shadow of the plane-tree. 
He comes toward the cool fountain, so that his horse may drink. 
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The young girl is drawing water. She has drawn forty bucketsful] 
before he can see her eyes. At the forty-first she looks at him, 
and he feels himself grow pale like the flower beneath the rays of 
the sun. 


‘O my little rose, give me a kiss!’ 
—‘ My handsome hawk, take it if you can!’ 
He jumps from his horse and gives chase. At a bound he clears the 
distance and has her in his arms. 


“Do not crush me so,’ she says, ‘ I am going to faint ! ’ 
As he lets her go, she runs toward the mountain.— 
‘O the strange hunter, who lets the partridge fly away !’ 


Sona. 


The sun has set, the moon has risen, love has taken possession of my 
heart. 
Two black eyes had killed me ; two blue eyes have brought me back 
to life. 
I meant to go to Arabia, to take counsel of a sorcerer, and ask him 
how one falls in love. 
Two steps only and I knew! 


A GRAVE. 


When he passed her window, he stopped. She would have drawn 
back, but could not. 

His look kept her at the casement, and when he had disappeared, 

When the dust raised by his horse’s feet had settled, 

When night had covered the earth, she saw him still. 


One day he said, ‘ Do you love me ?’ 
‘Whether I love you I know not, 
But when I look down I see you, 
When I look up I see you, 

When I close my eyes I see you.’ 


Another day he said, ‘ Kiss me. 
Is there a field which, if sown, gives no harvest ? 
Is there 4 maid, when love has entered her heart, 
Whose lips do not return a kiss ? ’ 
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But her brothers were watching, 
And when he had gone they killed her. 


The following day he came back joyful. 
He had put on his best talaganis, his finest weapons, 
Also the gold-bladed kandjar taken from the Turk. 


On nearing the house he heard the song of death, 
And his horse’s mane bristled. 


‘For whom is this cross? For whom this funeral-song ? ’ 
‘For her who loved you and whom your love has killed.’ 


Then he drew his kandjar and plunged it in his breast. 


In the same grave they laid the two bodies. 
On that grave grew moss and also a cypress. 
To-day the cypress-branches lean over the moss. 


Tue Imp. 


O you who go to my country, if you see my mother on the shore, 

Tell her my thoughts fly towards her as the clouds race across the 
sky. 

Tell her that since I left her I have not found happiness. 


Tell her that I am bewitched ; for two years I have loved a maid 
Heedless as a swallow, cunning as a partridge. 
Do I speak to her ? she is mute ; am I silent ? she deafens me. 


Love is in her heart and anger on her face. 
But I love that little shrew madly. 
Do I seek her ? she flies off ; do I turn from her ? she pursues me. 


I may not speak to others, and if I say nothing she is all suspicion. 

When I look at her she turns her eyes away ; she looks at me when 
my eyes are elsewhere. 

She is the little cat, and I the rag it caresses, holds, shakes, bites, 
leaves and catches up again. 


O my sweet one, play on, play on with my heart until you have 
finished breaking it ! 
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Marino. 


Marino loved Costaina, the pearl of the Street of Roses, and 
Costaina loved Marino; but one day Marinetto left on along voyage 
to Arabia. 


Thrice the fields blossomed, thrice the nightingale sang, and 
Marino did not return. 


The first time Costaina grew pale, the second time her tears began 
to flow, the third time she lay down on her bed. 


One morning the watchers on the shore saw a skiff laden with 
amber making for the land. 


‘ Rise,’ her mother said to her, ‘ here is thy betrothed.’ 


‘Mother, I cannot rise, I am going to die; but when he comes, 
do not let him grieve. Minister to his wants, and give him back 
this ring, that he may wed another, and find new kinsmen and 
new friends.’ 


When Marino came to the house a smell of incense met him, and 
he saw that the neighbours had covered their faces. 


‘Has someone died 2 ’ cried he. 
Nobody answered. 


He entered the house, saw the mother tearing her hair, and the 
women preparing the shroud. 


Marino is a monk to-day. 


MELANCHOLY. 


A maiden fair as the night has been wounded by Eros. 

Softly she sings on the shore, and she prays to the waves : 

‘Greet him, O waves, where’er he be. Tell him how often I bathe 
with my tears the stone from which he sprang into his boat.’ 


A ship passes by. Hearing the maid, the sailors forget their work 
and look up. 
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‘Come with us, child,’ says the captain. ‘Come, for we go to the 
country where the golden threads are woven.’ 


‘Go, sailors, go where God leads you. I have not sung for you, 
nor sighed for you ; but for him who has my heart.’ 


SPRING. 


Sleep no more, my heart ! March and May are come ; the swallows 
return ; and the doves, two and two, descend to the fountain. 
Yesterday, returning from the isles, I passed before her window. 

She was watering her basil, she was giving her flower of mint to 
drink. 
She cut a spray of basil, she cut a flower of mint; and she gave 
them me. 
Sleep no more, my heart! March and May are come; the swallows 
return ; and the doves, two and two, descend to the fountain. 











THE WATCHER O THE DEAD. 
BY JOHN GUINAN. 




















It is now the fall of the night. The last of the neighbours are 
hitting the road for home. The time they went out through that 
door together, for the sake of the company on the way, as they 
said, did they give e’er a thought at all to myself, left alone here 
in this desolate house? To be sure, they asked me more than 
once why I refuse to leave the place, and the day is in it, by the 
same token. But I have no call to answer them, though what 
I am about to set down here in black and white will settle the 
question, at least for myself. 

A few hours ago, and the corpse of Tim McGowan was taken 
from under this roof and buried deep in the clay. They laid the 
spade and the shovel like a rude cross on the fresh sod of his grave, 
and they went down on their knees and said a few hasty prayers 
for the good of his soul. One or two, and their faces hidden in 
their hats, took good care not to rise from the wet ground till 
they got sight of others already on their two feet. Letting on that 
their thoughts were on higher things, they kept in mind the old 
belief that the first one to leave the churchyard warm in life would 
not be the last to come back cold in death. 

The little groups moving out began to talk of the man who was 
gone. Their talk ran in whispers, for fear they might trouble his 
long sleep. They all knew, though none had the rights of it, that 
he was after earning his rest dearly. An old man, whose face was 
hard, even for his years, took a white clay pipe from the pocket of 
his body coat. 

“God rest your soul, Tim McGowan,’ he cried. It was the 
custom to pray for the dead before taking a ‘ draw’ from a wake 
pipe. ‘God rest you in the grave,’ he added, ‘ for it’s little peace 
or ease you had and you in the world that we know!’ 

The bulk of those who heard his words caught, a little gladly, 
a mocking undertone which stole through the kindly feeling that 

“had at first shaken his voice. A young man, with eager eyes and 
a desire to know and talk of things that should be left hidden, took 
courage and spoke out bluntly : 

‘For him to be haunting the graveyard like a ghost, and he 
a living man! That was a strange vagary, for sure.’ 
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‘It was the death of the good woman a year ago,’ the old man 
went on, speaking more openly, in his turn. ‘It washer loss turned 
his poor head.’ 

‘There’s no denying there was a queer strain in him already,’ 
the young man said to that. ‘Sure they say all of that family 
were a bit touched ! ’ 

They did not scruple to speak like this before myself, and I of 
the one blood with the man who was dead, if any of them could 
know or suspect that. They were after doing their duty towards 
his mortal remains: if there was a kink in his nature or a mystery 
about his life why, they might fairly ask, should it not fill the 
gossip of an idle hour? But it was myself only, the stranger 
amongst them, who knew the true reason of Tim McGowan’s 
nightly vigils in Gort na Marbh, why he, a living man, as was said, 
chose to become the Watcher o’ the Dead in the lonesome grave- 
yard. It was ere yesterday morning he told me his secret. Tim 
was lying there in the settle-bed from which his stark body was 

carried feet foremost this day. I was trying to get ready a little 
food by the fire on the hearth, for Tim had not been able to rise, 
let alone to do a hand’s turn for himself. Our wants were simple, 
and it was not for the first time that I had turned my poor 
endeavours to homely use. 

‘There are times,’ I made bold to remark, ‘there are times 
I feel this house to be haunted’: for every night during the short 
spell since I came to see my kinsman, I was sure I heard the fall of 
footsteps on the floor after the pair of us had gone to our beds. 
The rattling of the door, if it was not a troubled dream, had also 
startled me in my sleep. I had begun to ask myself was it one of 
these houses where the door must be left on the latch and the 
hearth swept clean for Those who come back. Always at a certain 
hour Tim was in a hurry to rake the fire and get shut of me out 
of the kitchen. A pang now shot through my breast. With the 
poor man hardly able to raise hand or foot, it was not kind to draw 
down such a thing. But he looked glad that I had given him the 
chance to speak out. 

‘As you make mention if it,’ he said eagerly, ‘I want to let 
you know the house is haunted, surely! But it is not by any 
spirit of good or evil from beyond the grave. That is a strange 
thing, you will be saying.’ 

‘Tt is a strange thing,’ I agreed. I had no doubt what he was 
going to disclose, He had already given me the story of a house 
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built, and not without warning, on a ‘ fairy pass,’ through which 
the Sluagh Sidhe in their hosting and revels swept gaily every 
night. This was the house for sure: The Gentle Folk had never 
passed the gates of death and know nothing of the grave. 

‘ But,’ he went on, ‘there is one other thing as strange again, 
It is that same you will now be hearing, if you pay heed to me,’ 

‘You mean that this is the house ’"—I began, intending to say 
that it was the house of the story, but I checked myself—‘ that jt 
is a case of a fallen angels, hanging between heaven and hell, who 
never had to pay the penalty of death ? ’ 

‘If you let me,’ he made answer, ‘I will tell you the truth, 
The place is haunted by a mortal man! ’ 

‘ One still in the world, one who goes about in his clothes, one 
to be seen by daylight ? ’ I asked, without drawing breath. 

‘In troth,’ he declared, ‘it is haunted by the man who tells 
it, and no other, if I am still in the flesh itself ! ’ 

I lifted him slightly in the bed, not knowing what to say or 
think. Was this his way of speaking about some common habit, 
or was his reason leaving him ? 

‘Whisper ! ’ he said, and his face was flushed. ‘ You came here 
to gather old stories out of the past, over and above seeing your 
last living relative in the world, leaving out Michael, my son, who 
should be here by this. I might do worse than give you the true 
version of my own trouble.’ 

This made a double reason why I should hear him out. There 
is no man but carries in his breast the makings of a story, which, 
though never told, comes more home to him than any the mind of 
another man can find and fashion in words. 

‘What harm if my story should turn out a poor thing in the 
telling ?’ he sighed. ‘It will ease my mind, if it does only that. 
And who knows: but we will talk of that when the time comes.’ 

He turned aside from the food I was coaxing him to take, and 
started : 

‘It is now a year since herself was laid to rest. Laid to rest!’ 
He laughed, a little bitterly. ‘That is what they call it. A week 
after that again, call it what you like, the graveyard was closed 
by orders. There are people still to the fore who have their rights 
under the law ; but it is hardly likely that many, if any of them, 
will try to make good their claim to be buried in Gort na Marbh.’ 

Gurthnamorrav, the Field of the Dead, that is what those 
around about call the lonely patch to this day. Though this 
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generation of them are ‘ dull of’ the ancient tongue, such names, 
of native savour, help to keep them one in soul with the proud 
children of Banbha who are in eternity. Vivid imagery, symbols 
drawn, in a manner of speaking, from the brown earth, words of 
strength and beauty that stud like gems of light and grace the 
common speech hold not merely an abiding charm in themselves. 
Such heritages of the mind of the Gael evoke through active fancy 
the fuller life of the race of kings no less surely than those relics of 
skill and handcraft found by chance in tilth or red bog, the shrine 
of bell or battle book, the bronze spear head, the torque of gold. 

‘But, surely,’ I objected, ‘those who are able would like to 
have their bones laid beside their own when their day of nature is 
past! Surely they would chose such a ground as the place of their 
resurrection, as the holy men of old used to say ! ’ 

‘Time and time again,’ he made answer, ‘ people have left it 
to their deaths not to be buried in Gort na Marbh. Man and wife 
have been parted, mother and child. What call have I to tell you 
the reason? You know it rightly. You know it is the lot of the 
last body brought to its long home to be from that time forth the 
Watcher o’ the Dead ? ’ 

‘I have heard tell of that queer—of that belief,’ I replied. 
‘That the poor soul cannot go to its rest, if it took years itself, till 
another comes to fill its place ; that it must wander about in the 
dead of the night amongst the graves where the mortal body is 
crumbling to dust ; and, as one might say in a plain way, keep an 
eye over the place ! ’ 

‘And who would care to be buried in ground that was shut up 
for ever?’ he asked. ‘ Even at the best of times people try their 
best endeavours to be first through the gate with the corpse of their 
own friend and when two funerals happen to fall on the one day.’ 

And then he went on to tell me, and his voice failing at that, 
of all he was after going through thinking of his woman, his share 
of the world, making the weary, dreary, rounds of the graveyard 
during the best part of the changing year. And, bitter agony! 
he felt that she could not share in the Communion of Saints, that 
all his good works for her sake would not hasten her release. But 
the thing that made it the hardest for him to bear was this: It was 
through his veneration for the old customs, through his great 
respect even for the dead, that this awful tribulation had come to 
the pair of them. 

“Let you not be laughing at what I’m going to tell you now,’ 
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he warned me: ‘for I won’t deny there have been times when 
I made merry over the like myself. It was a seldom thing two 
funerals to be the one day; nor would it have come to happen at 
the time it did if the other people had the proper spirit, like myself, 
or the right regard for the things good Christians hold highly, 
Listen! They knew the order to close the graveyard, the other 
people knew it was on the road, for the man who was dead and 
going to be buried on the same day as herself was himself on the 
Board of Guardians. That was why they waked him for one night 
only, and they people of means, and rushed with him in unseemly 
haste to Gort na Marbh. But we got wind of it, and would have 
been the first, for all that, only we followed the old road, the long 
road, and in a decent and becoming way walked in through the 
open gate while they took a short cut and got in over the stile. 
We did more than that, and so did they. While the savages, for 
they were little less, while they were trampling above the relics 
of the dead, we went round about the ground in the track of the 
sun till we came in the proper course to the side of the open grave.’ 

This set me thinking of the ancient ritual by which the corpse 
is brought round to pay its respects, as a body might say, to those 
who have gone before. I began to ask myself was it a fragment 
of Druid worship that had come down even to our own day. But 
this is what I said to my kinsman : 

‘You did what was right, and no one would be better pleased 
than the woman who was gone!’ 

‘ That is the way I felt myself at the first going off,’ he agreed : 
‘but soon I began to question myself: When I did the right thing, 
that the neighbours gave me full credit for, was I thinking more 
of what was expected from the living or what was due to the dead ? 
Was I thinking of myself, and the great name I’d be getting from 
the self-same neighbours, or of the woman going into the clay, who 
only wanted their prayers? Many’s the long night this thought 
kept me on the rack till I was nigh gone astray in the head. In my 
mind I saw her, and her brown habit down to her feet, and she 
looking to me for help, and it my sin of human respect, as I felt, 
that kept her so long from walking on the sunny hills of Glory! 
Funeral after funeral went the way, for people have to die; but 
not a one but passed the rusty gate of Gort na Marbh as a poor 
woman of the roads might give the go-by to a stricken house. 

‘At length and at last, I could stand it no longer, and one 
night I got up from my bed and made my way to the graveyard. 
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‘Twas in the dark hour before the crowing of the cocks, when 
wandering spirits are warned home to their house of clay.’ 

‘And did you half expect to see the Watcher o’ the Dead ?’ 
I asked. 

‘Did I? And why not ?’ he asked in turn, by way of reply. 

‘With your mind disturbed that way,’ I went on, ‘the wonder 
is you didn’t see her, if only in fancy.’ 

I meant to be kind. He faced me testily. 

‘T did see her, as sure as I’m a living man! ’ he declared. 

I had not the heart to urge my view that it was only a brain- 
born figure. 

‘I no sooner crossed the stile,’ he said softly, ‘than I got clear 
sight of herself. She was moving through the graves she guarded, 
and a kindly look in her two eyes. The dead image I thought her 
of the Nuns you see in the sick ward of the poorhouse in Bally- 
brosna, and she taking a look at the beds in their little rows, and 
fearing to waken the tired sleepers in her charge. There she was, 
in truth, as I had seen her a thousand times in my own mind.’ 

‘In your own mind!’ I said after him. ‘It was on your eyes, 
so to speak, and you merely saw what was in your mind already. 
Was it not more natural to see the figment that never left your 
sight than not to see it at all ?’ 

It was all very clear to me, and I felt this was sound talk ; and 
isn’t it a caution the way the rage of battle will rise in a body and 
set the tongue loose! But Tim’s reply put a stop to any dispute 
or war of words. 

‘It was in my mind, for sure,’ he said. ‘ But tell me, you who 
have the book learning, why was it in my mind? When a man’s 
brain begins to work, what givesit the start, or sets it going—or does 
it start to go of itself ? ’ 

I had to give in that I always left such vexed questions to wiser 
heads, adding, whimsically enough as it seems to me now, that 
I was not such a great fool as to attempt an answer where they 
failed. In a way I was put out by the reflection that this old man, 
who ‘ didn’t know his letters,’ was making a mockery of me on the 
head of my few books and my small store of book learning. 

‘There is nothing hard about the case I am after putting before 
you,’ he said. ‘It was on my mind because the thing was taking 
place in Gort an Marbh night after night, was taking place in the 
Field of the Dead, though there was no living eye to see it!’ 

I had no reply to that, whether it was a head-made ghost or not. 
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Where was the use of starting to argue that nothing really takes 
place if not within the knowledge of man? I told myself weakly 
that such visions were due to the queer strain in the old man the 
neighbours spoke about this day. It might be that, in his present 
state, all this had only come into his head as the two of us talked 
together. It did not occur to me then, and I have too much 
respect for the dead to credit it now, that he was ‘ taking a rise’ 
out of me, as the plain saying is. 

Tim became a little rambling in his speech and asked me to 
let him lie flat in the bed. I gathered from the words he mumbled 
and jumbled that he made a promise to the departed spirit to take 
her place till his own time came in real earnest: that he had bid 
her go to her rest, in the Name of God, much, I could not help but 
think, as one might banish an evil spirit to the ‘ red sea’ to make 
ropes of the sand ; that he had kept his word, which brought great 
peace to his breast: and that he never set eyes on her again from 
that hour, there or there else. 

I had no doubt he had but laid the ghost of his own troubled 
thoughts. It is not every poor mortal can do that same, even by 
dint of hard sacrifice. Tim was growing worse. I tried hard to 
cheer him. It was all to no use. I talked of his son, Michael, 
who was far away on the fishing grounds. We had already sent 
word for him to come home, and he might be here any stroke, if 
it was a long ways off, itself. 

‘Michael will never be here in time!’ the father groaned. 
‘That is my great trouble. I never could ask another to do it. 
It would be again’ reason.’ 

‘There is nothing you could name I would not gladly do!’ 
I declared ; and, in all fair speaking, I meant it. 

‘There are things no man should ask of his friend,’ he said to 
that, with a slight shake of the head. 

‘ And who else should he ask but his friend ? ’ I laughed, trying 
to rouse him. ‘ But, first, I'll send for the Doctor—— ’ 

“The Doctor, how are ye!’ he broke in on me. ‘ That is not 
what I want. What can the like of himself do for a body who 
has seen the Watcher o’ the Dead ?’ 

‘What harm if you did itself?’ I asked. ‘The sign of a long 
life it is, as likely as not. It would be another story, entirely, 
one’s “ fetch” to be seen in the late hours of the day. An early 
death that would signify.’ 

‘The man,’ he made answer, ‘the man who lays eyes on the 
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Watcher o’ the Dead, late or early, if the like could come to pass 
at all before dark, that man will soon be only a shadow himself. 
I am saying, he will soon be among the silent company. The 
time I took the woman’s place, the woman who held my heart for 
years, I knew rightly, it would not be for long. It is for that reason 
and no other I am after telling you my secret sorrow. I will never 
be able to put out this night, if I live through this night of the 
nights, or any night for the future ; and if it was a thing I failed 
her, sure herself would be disturbed in her rest.’ 

I took a grip of his hand and looked down steadily into his eyes. 

‘Put your trust in me!’ I said. ‘Ill take your place till such 
time as you are laid in the clay! ’ 

Who is it, though he might throw doubt on the very stars 
above his head, would not try to humour an old man or a little 
child ? 

‘God sent you for a friend,’ he said, ‘ praised be His holy Name ! 
For all I know, I may not want you to do so much: I may want 
you to do a little more, but in another way. I want you to take 
my place till Michael comes, and not an hour more; I want you, 
as well as that, to tell him all I have told you and to give him my 
dying wish, if it is a thing he does not come before I go for ever. 
Whisper! You'll tell Michael, in case I’m too far through myself, 
that I am dying happy knowing he will not refuse a last favour 
to the father who reared him. It is this: That he will become the 
Watcher o’ the Dead, though a living man, like myself, and let me, 
after so much fret and torment, go straight to herself, to his mother, 
in Heaven. Tell him I know he will do this, for the rest of his 
mortal days, if it comes to that. Tell him I know that, after that 
again, if he gets no release he will have his bones laid in Gort na 
Marbh and wait his own turn. I have done my share of watching, 
God knows! ’ 

Some kind neighbours gathered during the course of the day, 
and the priest of the parish was sent for. Father Malachy was 
a man of the world, without being worldly. It is not for the 
knowing, and never will be in this world, whether Tim told him 
about the Watcher o’ the Dead. As a man, his reverence knew 
all the customs and beliefs of the people, for he was one of them 
himself. Deep in his nature a body might expect to find a kindly 
toleration for the harmless ‘ superstitions,’ as some would call them, 
lingering from the pagan days of Firbolg or Tuatha de Danaan. 
As a priest, he had, no doubt, full knowledge of the rites of the 
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Church for dealing with ‘appearances’ from the other world, 
which shows it to be no harm to give heed to such things. 

Tim kept quiet till the night wore on. Then he got restless and 
began to mutter to himself. The use of his speech was wellnigh 
gone. I caught such words as ‘Gort na Marbh,’ and ‘ Herself,’ 
and ‘the Watcher o’ the Dead.’ His grip was tight on my fist 
when I said in his ear that I would not fail him, dead or alive, till 
Michael came. The kind neighbours did not let on to hear the 
pair of us, and I left him in their charge while I set out for the 
strange duty I had taken on myself so lightly, taken on, indeed, 
with a certain zest, in the vague hope of enlarging my experience. 
It was clear from Tim’s behaviour that the hour of the night had 
come when he felt the ‘ call’ to the graveyard, and still there was 
no sign of Michael. The moon was in the sky. The night was 
cold. There was no stir. The place held no terrors forme. I set 
little store by Tim’s story, except as a ‘study’ in delusion. The 
old man was much in my thoughts, for he was passing rapidly 
away. I saw him in my mind, as he used to say, and he walking 
here and there through the graves that now held nothing but cold 
clay, passing by fallen stones, broken and moss-grown. I tried 
hard to banish such airy pictures, for I did not want to begin 
seeing sights. 

What was that story Tim told me a few days ago as we stood 
before a headstone in Gort na Marbh? It was a true tale of 
revenge, revenge both on the living and the dead, and it was a poor 
sort of revenge at that. Before long I would be seeing again the 
spot where the dead man he spoke about was laid in the clay. 
His relations, in blood and law, hoped to benefit largely by his 
death. But he left all to his son. The boy was an only child 
whose mother died the hour he came into the world. He came 
home, a likely youth, to be at the father’s funeral. For the first 
time in his young life he saw the place that was now to be 
his own. It was natural for him to ask why the usual black 
plumes did not wave above the hearse instead of white. The 
errors of the past, if any, should have been covered by charity. 
Feuds are forgiven, if not forgotten, in the hour of death. It is 
what they told him, with wild malice, that black plumes were only 
for people who were lawfully joined in wedlock. 

Here I found the elements of tragedy, but the story only helped 
to keep the figure of Tim before me. I was stepping over the stile 
and thinking of the nights he spent walking about in the dreary 
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waste, for, after so much neglect, that is what it had by now sunk 
to. I felt the nettles rank and dank as I set foot on the ground ; 
and then—if it was not wild phantasy !—I got sight of Tim moving 
in the moonlight among the shadows of the headstones and the 
trees. 

‘In the Name of God!’ I cried, profanely, I am half afraid, 
‘leave the place at once, and let me keep my promise in peace.’ 

I was furious with the neighbours for letting him rise and he 
in a fever. But were they to be blamed? I crossed hastily and 
found myself alone! This gave me a start, and I began to wonder 
whether in that strange ground—for, surely, the place was not 
‘right !’"—I, in my turn, saw what was on my eyes only! Had 
Tim been there in the flesh or was it that I, in my turn, had laid 
but the ghost of a deranged imagination? Could it be that the 
queer strain of the family, if there is such a thing, runs in my own 
blood 2? Or does a sane man put such a question to himself ? 
Without waiting for the crowing of the cocks, I made haste back 
to the house. My heart was beating loudly. 

‘We were going to call after you,’ the neighbours said to me. 
‘Hardly was your back turned when the end came! ’ 

Tim was stretched there in his long sleep, his features set free 
by the kindly touch of death ! 

Last night at the same hour we dug his grave. I was heartened 
by the presence of the neighbours and lingered over the work till 
the dawn broke, walking about from time to time, ‘ by way of no 
harm,’ trying to keep my promise to the dead man. More than 
once the shadows, moving with the shifting lanthorn, took a start 
out of me. There were a few of the neighbours would not put out 
with us. One was the strong young man who was so free of the 
tongue this day. 

‘Why do you want to choose such an unreasonable hour ?’ they 
grumbled. ‘It is not lucky to turn up the sod in the dead of the 
night.’ 

‘ As likely as not,’ I heard another make answer, ‘he was 
waiting to see would Michael come on the long car.’ 

I did not put him right. If we were waiting for Michael only 
the work could have been left over till morning. It is the long wait 
we would have, for the same Michael, God rest the poor boy! 
God rest him! I say, for before Tim was taken out this day word 
came that the hardy young fisherman had been lost a week ago 
in the depths of the salt water. The hungry, angry sea did not 
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give upitsdead. Andnowhisdeathcomeshometome! Michael’s 
bones will never be laid in Gort na Marbh. Michael will never, 
never, either in life or death, become the Watcher o’ the Dead! 
And I have pledged my word to the man who is gone, the father, 
to take his place till such time as Michael should come home! 
That will be never, never ! 

What way can I break my word to the dead, whether I credit 
his story or doubt it? It was part of his own belief, part of 
himself. What odds does it make even if he was out of his mind, 
or if [am a madman myself? A promise, a promise to one passed 
away, is sacred. 

Where is the good of talking of common sense? Half the world 
is stupid with common sense, if there is any such quality. But 
I see a dismal prospect before me, till the end of my days, as likely 
as not, let alone, for all I know, till the Day of Judgment itself! 
Already I feel there is a stir in my blood, the time has come for me 
to get up and make my lonely vigil: for I have been putting this 
down in black and white for many hours. It is a true word for 
Tim ; every man has his own story, his own agony. But I set out 
to tell of his troubles, which, for sure, are at an end, and not of my 
own, which, for all a body can see, are only in their birth throes. 

















THE SPARROWFIELD PAPERS. 
BY F. H. DORSET. 


No. 11. Our Car. 


WE have been choosing our car, the whole bunch of us; which is 
not to say that we have been buying it or are about to buy it, 
seeing that Rolls-Royces are not to be purchased at so much down 
and five shillings a week for two years, but none the less we have 
been choosing it. 

We have reviewed, I fancy, about every make of automobile 
which is to be seen on English roads, and we have argued and 
squabbled our way from the miniature fascinations of a baby Austin 
and a three-wheeled two-seated oddity like a wedge of jam-tart 
right up to the queen of limousines, when we decided that the 
best article pays in the long run, especially since we mean to have 
a chauffeur in any case, and there would be no room for him and 
all of usin a baby Austin. The chauffeur is essential, because the 
Man with the Pipe can do wonderful things with horses, but when he 
lays hold of a motor-car it does wonderful things with him. Even 
ordinary push-bikes that seem quite sound and reliable come un- 
stuck when he rides them. It is a kind of fate, a solemn warning 
from Providence which forbids him to fool about with machinery 
or engines ; and after collecting the bits on several occasions and 
administering first-aid while returning thanks to Heaven that it 
wasn’t a hospital case, I find myself warmly supported by the 
Musketeers in plumping for a chauffeur. 

‘ Although,’ says the eldest Musketeer, ‘if I hadn’t got to go to 
school I could manage the thing myself.’ 

A grand selection of automobiles of every make awaits us daily 
almost at our front door. Walk down our road, cut across an angle 
of tussocky meadow yet unbuilt upon, and you emerge between an 
elm-tree and a petrol station upon a great highway, along which 
you can, if you will, speed all the way by motor coach or your own 
private car from London to Penzance. Always this road is busy, 
but during week-ends it is positively crowded. A considerate town 
council has provided seats for the non-motoring public on a wide 
strip of grass between the side-walk and the road, and here, during 
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the earlier part of this Saturday afternoon, we have been sitting 
in conclave to choose our car. 

Fortune has, tentatively, smiled upon us, and perhaps that odd 
little smile just at the corner of her mouth has intoxicated us a 
trifle, and encouraged us to hope that further coaxing may result in 
that broad grin whose sunshine causes Rolls-Royces to spring up 
out of the earth. So far she has just endowed us with Mrs. Daily 
all for our own every day, to our supreme satisfaction and the 
great relief of Mrs. Daily’s legs. Mrs. Daily’s suggestion that she 
‘ wouldn’t mind one settled place now,’ happened to coincide with 
Fortune’s smile. ‘Sonowshe’sin the house—and, oh, the difference 
to me!’ 

But Mrs. Daily is stern, and on Saturdays, which are holidays 
for the Musketeers, she can do without our presence during her 
Sunday preparations. Hence our encampment by the roadside 
shortly after midday dinner, and a promise from the Man with the 
Pipe that ‘if the kids Il let me digest my dinner in peace for half 
an hour I’ll take them to the cinema.’ 

‘Wouldn’t it be nice,’ said the eldest Musketeer, ‘if we were 
going away in our own car for the week-end to the sea ? ’ 

‘ Like that,’ supplemented the middle Musketeer, indicating a 
motor-cycle with a side-car attachment containing three assorted 
children and a surprising amount of other baggage. On a pillion 
behind father rode mother, and the whole outfit scuttled along 
cheerily at about fifteen miles an hour. 

“No, not like that, you ass!’ said the eldest Musketeer scorn- 
fully. ‘Mum/’d fall off because she’d be trying to make you sit still 
instead of holding on herself.’ 

‘ You’re more excitable than me,’ retorted the middle Musketeer. 
“One day you'll leave your head in the cloak-room and forget to 
call for it! ’ 

“If you kids start ragging,’ said the Man with the Pipe grimly, 
“you don’t come with me to see “ The Prairie Flower.” Shut up 
and meditate on your sins.’ 

‘Mum,’ said the eldest Musketeer, ‘ you wouldn’t like to ride 
pillion, would you 2’ 

‘No,’ I replied emphatically, ‘I shouldn’t, if it was behind 
your father, unless it happened to be on a horse.’ 

For some reason the idea of their mother riding pillion-wise 
behind their father on a horse convulsed all three Musketeers with 
merriment, 
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‘You’d have to wear a poke-bonnet and a red cloak,’ said the 

eldest. 

‘ And lots of petticoats,’ said the middle Musketeer. 

‘And Daddy would have to have whiskers and a funny hat like 
John Bull,’ pursued the eldest, enraptured with this antique picture. 

The youngest Musketeer, laughing because the others did, 
though unable to perceive the joke in its entirety, shrieked ‘Funny 
hat!’ and rolled upon the grass. 

‘There's a Rover,’ remarked the Man with the Pipe. ‘ What 
about a Rover, Ann, when we are rich ? ’ 

‘ Daddy,’ said the eldest, in a tone of reproof, ‘that’s not a 
Rover! It’s a Talbot.’ 

‘ Talbot-Darracq,’ corrected the middle Musketeer. 

A warning glance from their male parent checked a fresh argu- 
ment, and just then the wedge of jam-tart, painted bright red, shot 
by and raised excited comment. 

‘What’s the make?’ ‘ Oh, Daddy, isn’t it funny!’ ‘ Couldn’t 
we have one like that ?’ This last from the youngest Musketeer, 
who has a juvenile taste for the bizarre. 

‘We couldn’t all get in,’ said the eldest Musketeer, ‘and we 
couldn’t take Nan-Nan out when she’s with us.’ 

‘Nan-Nan’ is our one surviving grandmother, so named by an 
infant tongue incapable of saying‘ granny.’ She will now answer to 
no other name, and, if you call her ‘ granny’ your voice falls on 
deaf ears. Certainly you couldn’t pack three boys, father, mother, 
chauffeur, and a grandmother into the dimensions of that section of 
jam-tart, even though the grandmother should be Nan-Nan, a little 
woman, with silvery shingled hair and the prettiest possible ankles. 

Since full half of the delight of our car consists in the idea of 
whirling Nan-Nan about England, that ruled out jam-tart and the 
baby Austin just behind it, although the youngest did suggest 
wistfully that we might have both and two chauffeurs—a notion 
received with polite restraint by the senior Musketeers, out of 
consideration for the five short years of the youngest’s earthly 
experience. 

There is a tendency towards dogmatism in our family, and 
the middle Musketeer presently laid down as the final decision 
of Caesar that a certain make of seven-seater was the best on the 
market. As a point of honour the eldest differed, and the issue 
was becoming complicated when the Man with the Pipe once more 

intervened. 
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‘Why on earth must you two always fight so?’ he asked. ‘I 
never knew such kids! ’ 

The youngest had early dissociated himself from the conflict 
and was engaged in weaving a grass collar for Bill Sikes, who sat 
beside him watching the stream of cars with boredindolence. The 
eldest broke off hostilities, took the corner of the seat beside his 
father, and remarked that of course Daddy never did the same, 
Warily the Man with the Pipe inquired what he meant to imply by 
that ? 

‘Once,’ said the eldest, exchanging twinkles with the middle 
Musketeer, ‘ a lady came to tea with Daddy’s mummy and told her 
that she’d seen Daddy and his brothers with Daddy’s mummy in 
church, and she wished that her own boys were as well-behaved and 
gentlemanly. And Daddy’s mummy tried to look as if that was 
true, and when she went with her visitor to the front door and 
opened it Daddy was rolling about in the gutter outside with his 
collar off, pounding a street boy.’ 

‘Who told you that ? ’ asked the Man with the Pipe, looking at 
me accusingly. 

‘Your mummy,’ replied the eldest triumphantly. He is the 
only one of the Musketeers with a clear recollection of ‘ Daddy’s 
mummy,’ now waiting to be rejoined by her numerous family in 
the veiled world, with her jolly laugh and unquenchable faith. 
There was a little silence. 

‘Well,’ said the Man with the Pipe, “I had adequate reason for 
my action. You two fight for no reason at all.’ 

‘It isn’t real fighting, Daddy. Hesqueals if youreally hit him,’ 
explained the eldest. 

‘I don’t! ’ cried the middle Musketeer indignantly. 

Their father rose resignedly. 

“Come along to the pictures,’ he said, ‘ you three ; and if you 
quarrel there I’ll knock your heads off. Are you coming, Ann ?’ 

‘TI think I’ll take Bill home,’ I said, and abandoned the man to 
his offspring. 

They returned at six o’clock for high tea. The Musketeers had 
plenty to say. They had witnessed two dramas, an American- 
Scotch comedy, and the Pathé gazette. When they had rolled out 
with Bill Sikes for an hour’s play before bedtime, I asked the Man 
with the Pipe what it was all really like. 

‘The usual thing,’ he said, grinning. ‘Cheap imitation of the 
“Covered Wagon.” Injuns and Scouts, all showing themselves 
off finely against the skyline. White horse visible ten miles off, 
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evading Injun sentries and carrying the heroine’s hanky to the 
block-house to ask for help. The other thing was a drama in a 
South Sea island just off Palm Beach, and the leading lady wore 
a shawl, with a rose in her hair—a costume that left plenty for the 
mosquitoes to bite. They didn’t seem to worry her though. What 
beats me is why pots of money are spent on producing such stuff 
when everyone’s sick of it, and the world’s full of good yarns worth 
filming.’ 

‘The kids seem to have enjoyed it,’ I remarked. 

‘Well, thank God, they’re not blasé,’ said their father. ‘ They 
enjoy things when they get em. They’d enjoy a Ford quite as 
much as a Rolls, Ann.’ 

‘But I shouldn’t,’ I objected. ‘ You must let me press towards 
the goal of my ambition, and it includes a Rolls-Royce.’ 

At which we both laughed ; but still, you never know your luck, 
and if you demand a great deal you’re at least more likely to get 
something than if you allow yourself to suffer too much from 
a humility complex. After reading quite a number of recent bio- 
graphies I am forced to this conclusion, and find it very comforting. 
Bluffing in reason pays . . . provided you are always prepared to 
deliver some proportion of real goods whenever anybody chances 
to call your bluff. It seems to me that that is the secret. Why, 
any conjuror will tell you that, by making certain mystic passes in 
the air beforehand, he can make a large audience gaze with interested 
surprise at a perfectly ordinary rabbit, merely because he produces 
itin an unordinary way. So, similarly, when out of your apparently 
empty hat you do (after attracting your friends’ attention by waving 

it about and tapping it significantly) finally produce an idea that 
is alive and kicking, they are apt to regard it as a remarkable in- 
spiration, and to reward you accordingly ; whereas, if you modestly 
hide your headgear and publicly lift your rabbit out of its original 
hutch nobody looks at it twice. It is just plain rabbit, or plain 
platitude. 

If you doubt this, ask Mr. Bernard Shaw. 


No. 12. ‘Distance Lenps ENCHANTMENT...’ 


Itis quite true that absence makes the heart grow fonder. The 
everyday pleasures of ordinary life need to be held away at arm’s 
length now and then (only to be re-embraced) before they can be 
appreciated properly. 

So this year we took our summer holiday without the children, 
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and Alison, who in addition to being childless has a house at the 
seaside, took a holiday with them. 

We floated away from Sparrowfield, home, and duty, with two 
suit-cases and uncertain plans in a motor-coach bound for Oxford, 
where we intended to spend one night and then decide upon our 
next move. Hitherto holidays have had to be so carefully organised, 
and have involved so much in the way of spades, buckets, trailing 
wet seaweed, defunct aquaria, and sand, that we resolved this time 
to arrange nothing beforehand, but, within the limits of a fixed sum 
of cash, to accept whatever the mood and the moment offered. 
The first item which they presented was the Oxford coach, so we 
climbed into it, and it bore us away and away on the wings of 
irresponsibility. 

The boundary-mark of Sparrowfield as you leave it for the 
country is a venerable inn which is bursting out anew as an hotel. 
It used to be a simple place, with an unpretentious white-washed 
face and a long plain roof with brick beading under its edges; in 
fact, its exterior boasted of little that was picturesque, and inside, 
I have no doubt, that it was somewhat musty and inconvenient ; 
nevertheless, its history stretched back into the romantic age of the 
road. Once upon a time it stood in isolation, the last halting-place 
where one might wait and rest before covering the final ten miles to 
Babylon, but first the old suburb and then the new suburbette 
have reached out towards it. Like many another inn of coaching 
England, the advent of the iron road caused it to subside gradually 
from the status of post-house to mere ‘country pub.’ Its stables 
and part of the main building were destroyed by fire, and the great 
sign hanging from a ponderous white post planted before the house 
seemed to be altogether out of proportion to the low crouching 
remains behind it. 

But the history of the road has worked round in a circle. Petrol 
and rubber are stealing spoils from the iron highway and bringing 
them back to their original route, and our inn has reawakened. 
Moreover, it has become the property of a brewery company, which 
has decided that its exterior ought to be as picturesque as its 
traditions, and to that end has pulled most of it down and re 
built it with a ready-made oak-timbered front, concealing, so I am 
informed, a modernised mahogany bar, where you can purchase 
nothing home-brewed, and a tea-room where motoring humanity 
can pay a shilling and eat machine-made bread, imported butter, 
and those inevitable ‘ fancy pastries’ which are becoming a curse 
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of the road, and are delivered weekly to mine host by motor-vans 
from a firm of London caterers. 

We passed this phoenix of an inn with averted faces, and in a 
few minutes found ourselves journeying along the highway beside 
which each successive period of British social history has planted 
its tokens. 

English history might almost be written in a language of flowers. 

It spoke to us from the wayside with weeds and trees familiar to 
those ancient Britons whom modern research reveals as so much 
more civilised, even in their woad, than history books of the last 
century would have had us believe ; whose very woad, in fact, was 
probably imported from Mediterranean districts. Poppies be- 
queathed by Roman legionaries took up the tale; William the 
Conqueror’s pinks and the Crusader’s eastern hollyhocks waved it 
across garden palings; even the prosaic potato, flowering mauve 
and white, reminded us that it originally came to Britain with, as 
it were, an Elizabethan ruff round its neck. Gardens full of char- 
acteristic English bloom smiled at us, almost every blossom the 
hybrid descendant of foreign ancestry brought to us casually by 
soldier-sailor-merchant-scientist adventurers ; fuchsia from South 
America via Germany, labelled for all time with the name of Leonard 
Fuchs; lobelia, immortalising a Flemish botanist ; lilies of Asian 
origin. Like the average Briton himself, the flowers which he culti- 
vates most and loves best are the products of a mixed pedigree 
blended so skilfully with the mother-soil of Britain that it seems 
to be indigenous. With a pleasant sense of the dear littleness of 
England, I realised suddenly that even the brand new suburb 
which we had just left behind us, the place where Sparrowfieldians 
are adding their tiny important epoch to our national life, stands 
on soil which is old, not merely geologically, but socially. Briton, 
Roman, Saxon, Norman, all have walked to and fro upon it, 
encamped there, felled the woods, and made themselves huts and 
fields. Why, even in the patch of ground which is now our back 
garden Tudor servants planted wheat for the table of Queen: 
Elizabeth! Is it wonderful, then, that Sparrowfield should be a 
little proud of itself ? 

It is a pity that English domestic architecture, faithfully re- 
cording, as it does, so much of British psychology, should have 
had so much that was ugly to record between 1830 and the 
early nineteen-hundreds. Numerous houses of that period stand, 
unashamed by the reproof of Jacobean gables, Queen Anne 
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dignities, bland and even stately Georgian whitenesses, as evidences 
of something humourless and stupid that must have happened to 
the mind of two generations of architects. In the name of Victoria 
and her Jubilees alone, countless dwelling-house atrocities must 
have been committed, beside which even the shocking red brick 
villas of more recent jerry-builders are a relief alike to the eye 
and spirit. Swinging out of a perfect old country town our coach 
mounted a hump-backed stone bridge and dipped cautiously down 
to outskirts which were an insult to the ancient river lapping at 
their feet. Separated by a narrow pavement and a penitential 
row of iron palings from the tow-path stood a squat row of yellow 
brick hutches roofed with slate ; houses out of which it was almost 
impossible to imagine anything more human and merry emerging 
than a tin figure of Mrs. Grundy. In the very middle of the dingy 
forehead of the midmost house of the row a large slab of yellow 
cement bore an inscription in black lettering as uncompromising 
as the houses—‘ Hope Cottages.’ Before one of the open doors, 
through which a dark oil-clothy interior could be glimpsed, an 
infant of suicidal tendencies was silently endeavouring to pitch 
itself out of a high-set spider-wheeled perambulator at least thirty 
years old. Several of us shouted a warning as we passed, and a 
dirty female in black came out, smacked the child resoundingly, 
and strapped it in tightly. Somehow the thought of Mrs. Piercey 
floated into my mind, Mrs. Piercey with ‘ the original perambulator,’ 
as I saw her in my childhood at Madame Tussaud’s, and a 
momentary cloud darkened the morning. By this time we were 
passing Victoria Cottages, ugly as the last, and then Jubilee Villas, 
just a shade larger, standing with their doorsteps flush with the 
road, their air-tight windows closed against dust, and the rooms 
behind them screened from peering eyes on “buses by Nottingham 
lace curtains and breathless geraniums. Strange memorials, these, 
to a nation’s jubilation. 

We reached Oxford shortly after noon, lunched at the quiet 
hotel of our selection (where everything was very British and solid, 
from the benign elderly gentleman who doubled the réles of hall- 
porter and lift-boy to the after-dinner coffee which we consumed that 
evening), and then wandered forth ghost-hunting. The Man with 
the Pipe preferred South Africa to Oxford when his Public School 
days ended, but in the dim ‘nineties many friends of, apparently, 
lively temperament, endeared this seat of learning to his heart. 
He became meditative and reminiscent, and presently we subsided 
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upon a bench in the quiet garden of a certain college, where another 
evidence of England’s many peaceful foreign invasions came and 
investigated us inquisitively in the form of a grey American squirrel. 
Regrettable, yet fascinating little beast! He has ousted our yet 
more charming red fellow from the spreading cedar, whose boughs 
in this spot have offered a gymnasium for countless minute paws and 
feathery, flamboyant tails ; and then, with shameless effrontery, he 
comes and ‘ makes-up ’ to the human kind ! 

The only other human in sight at that moment was a young man 
in grey flannels, probably staying up for some vacation course. He 
sat on the other side of a stretch of smooth turf, reading intently 
from a slim blue volume which, even from a distance, suggested 
poetry. He was very satisfactory to look at, the kind of young 
man who ought to read poetry, which is to say, that he looked fresh, 
crisp-haired, and as if he could appreciate with due delight both 
the spiritual fact that 


‘. . . there on the Ideal Reef 
Thunders the Everlasting Sea . . . 


> 


and the physical satisfactoriness of bathing and beefsteak. 

It was a sultry afternoon. The spirit of learning itself surely 
must drowse and rest on such an afternoon. The Man with the 
Pipe addressed me severely. 

‘TI don’t believe you’ve been listening ! ’ he stated. 

“Yes, I have!’ I replied hastily. ‘You were telling me about 
somebody who squirted a siphon of soda-water on to somebody 
else’s head out of some window.’ 

Silence reproached me. Such silence creates panic. ‘ Weren’t 
you ?’ I said feebly. 

‘Woman!’ he stated sternly, ‘what you require is a cup of 
tea.’ 

Over tea, which we absorbed in an ‘ Arty’ tea-shop full of 
“quaint ’ pottery and indifferent cakes, we debated the direction 
of to-morrow’s journeying. 

‘When I was a kid,’ said the Man with the Pipe, “ we once had 
rooms for the summer in a farm-house on the hill above Kingscove ; 
you know, that little place on the Dorset coast. Let’s go and see if 
it’s still there.’ 

Which, next day, we did, by means of coach and train, and 
found the farm-house still intact, and still letting summer apart- 
ments to visitors. The best bedroom and sitting-room were 
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already let to a couple who had motored down unexpectedly from 
London, but we secured the second best and were content. 

We did not encounter our fellow-visitors that evening, and they 
were up and out before we had breakfasted next morning, but later, 
on going down to bathe, the Man with the Pipe directed my attention 
to a couple disporting themselves in the water ; a stoutish gentleman 
in discreet blue and a wisp of a woman in emerald green. 

“I say,’ exclaimed the Man with the Pipe, ‘isn’t that rather 
like . . . but it can’t be. That fellow’s playing the fool too much 
to be him! ’ 

The gentleman seemed to be emulating a porpoise, and quite 
a number of people were watching him from the beach. As we 
watched he dived from sight and apparently seized the lady’s 
ankles under water, for she vanished momentarily with a shriek 
and a splash to reappear, spluttering, in pursuit of the offender. 
Both swam well, but the porpoise reached the shore first en route 
for their bathing-tent, and, behold, it was our somewhat austere and 
dignified next-door neighbour, Mr. Wigridge. 

‘Well, I’m dashed ! ’ said the Man with the Pipe, and hastened 
to greet him. 

‘We sent the children to mother and motored down two days 
ago, on the spur of the moment,’ explained Mrs. Wigridge presently, 
as we all sat together, clothed, in the sunshine ; and the Man with 
the Pipe and myself remembered that a week ago the Wigridges had 
purchased a second-hand two-seater. ‘We've got rooms at that 
farm on the hill,’ pursued our friend. 

‘I know,’ said the Man with the Pipe; ‘our farm. We're there 
too.’ 

‘And since,’ said Mr. Wigridge genially; ‘ we’re all of us tem- 
porarily childless, I suggest that we proceed to enjoy ourselves.’ 

The Man with the Pipe arose and brushed sand from his trouser 
leg. 
‘Good idea,’ he said. ‘Come along, Wigridge! The wives can 
look after each other for a bit.’ 

‘There!’ remarked Mrs. Wigridge, watching their retreating 
backs ; ‘so much for second honeymoons! ’ 

‘ Have we butted in ? ’ I said apologetically. 

‘Heavens, no! My dear, I’m merely thankful that I haven't 
got to keep him amused single-handed for a fortnight! Now they 
can play together sometimes, and so can we.’ 

She stretched her slim little figure luxuriously in the deck-chair 
which she had just hired for twopence. 
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‘No kids,’ she said, ‘no catering—they’re boarding us, and I 
suppose you too, up there—no cooking. Oh, Ann!’ 

And we looked at each other and laughed. 

By the special blessing of Providence that fortnight was fine and 
warm. Crushed somehow into the two-seater we all four explored 
the coast and the heathy, hilly, downy country behind it ; but on 
the last afternoon came rain, and for the first time we took refuge 
from inclement weather in the concert-hall of Witty’s Entertainers. 
We left it in the interval, when the rain had stopped, and on the 
way home to tea the Man with the Pipe mourned over the good 
old songs of yesterday. 

‘But really,’ protested Mrs. Wigridge at last, ‘they wrote and 
sang quite as much twaddle twenty-five years ago and earlier as 
they do now.’ 

‘Especially in the ’nineties,’ I seconded, a shade viciously, 
because, being unmusical, I had quite enjoyed that concert, and had 
not wished to leave before the end. ‘ Why, even J can remember 
the popularity of : 


‘ If those lips could only speak, 
If those eyes could only see, 
If those be-ootiful gowlden tresses 
Were here in realitee— 
If I could but take ’er ’and 
As I did when she took me nime .. . 
But it’s only a beautiful pitcher 
In a beautiful gowlden frime ! ’ 


‘Yes,’ followed up Mrs. Wigridge triumphantly, ‘and “ Two 
Little Girls in Biue!”’ She Lummed a bar or so of the tune. 

‘Oh, those!’ said the Man with the Pipe contemptuously. 
“Sentimental stuff doesn’t vary much, even when it’s more or less 
syncopated. It’s the comic stuff to-day that’s so poor. Ann, you 
play at writing amusing verse sometimes. Bet you half a crown 
you can’t produce words for a really good comic song! ’ 

‘Tl make up a tune if you can,’ cried Mrs. Wigridge. ‘Do 
let’s try and do it, Ann!’ 

Now it seemed to me that just at that moment I experienced 
the divine afflatus and could produce any number of humorous 
verses out of sheer defiance. Rashly boastful, I took the challenge. 

‘T’'ll do it,’ I said, ‘ between tea and supper, if you'll all leave me 
alone on the Stone Pier.’ 

The Stone Pier is really a jetty, modestly situated at a discreet 
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distance from the Pier. After tea, in the cool, warm, rain-refreshed 
evening, I retreated there with a pencil and writing-pad, and 
immediately felt as witty and amusing of mind as a stranded 
starfish. 

An elderly, apparently rather disgruntled, couple sat silently 
out there on the only other seat, facing me with their backs to the 
sunset. The sun was sinking amid the fiery promise of a fine day 
to-morrow, yet sunsets are always sad, and it seemed sad, too, that 
a doubtless hard-working elderly pair, having travelled together 
through many years of marriage, should towards evening have 
reached a state in which they sat staring glumly at life with nothing 
pleasant to say to each other. 

Then, as a climax, from a boarding-house close at hand, came 
the sound of a really fine tenor voice, singing with sentimental 
intensity : 

‘TI passed by your window .. .” 
The only ‘comic’ words which occurred to me were not original, 
but those of a song not unpopular at some time during the last 
decade, which had always struck me as more tragic than amusing: 


‘ They’ve been married fifteen years 
And he’s only kissed her once, 
And I don’t suppose he’ll do it again 
For munce and munce and munce!’ 


I tried my hand at a sham-melancholy verse intended to 
be funny. Its dismalness depressed me heavily. Plainly this 
mournful mood must be worked off suitably before I dared re- 
approach the Comic Muse, and so, in desperation, I capitulated. 

It’s astonishing how long it takes to write a thoroughly senti- 
mental lyric, and how difficylt it is to find a suitable title that 
hasn’t been worn thin, but it was done at last, and there it was, 
staring at its perpetrator from a recently well-ordered but now 
disintegrated letter-pad. 

‘ Love at Sunset’ it proclaimed blatantly, and then became a 
prayer to that elusive emotion. 


‘ Open not fully to the happy day 

When flowers there are abloom to take or leave ; 
Wait till the song and glow have died away, 

Withhold thy perfect fragrance for the eve ! 
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‘ Wait till the laughter and the light are gone, 
Till Fear’s cold fingers pluck the traveller’s sleeve, 
When long and lone the night-march reaches on, 
Then open, open fully, on the eve ! 


‘ Wait till the red sun dips and all is chill, 
Until the sea grows sad and rivers grieve 
And mists creep silently from vale and hill, 
Then give thine inmost glory to the eve ! 


‘ Wake as an unexpected flower of bliss 
When all things else may vanish or deceive ; 
Come as the first, the last, the perfect kiss, 
A rose-red heart of conquest in the eve.’ 


The sun had quite set. Through the dusk came a deep feminine 
voice from the other bench. 

‘Well,’ it said cheerfully, apparently concluding a conversation 
to which concentration upon lyric verse had previously rendered 
me deaf, ‘ if your corns is rested I could do with an ’arf-pint.’ 

The other three were gathered round the supper-table when 
I returned, and silently handed half a crown to the Man with the 
Pipe. He pocketed it, smiling sympathetically. 

‘Sparrowfield again for all of us to-morrow, old girl,’ he said, 
‘and Wigridge has some bad news which he forgot to tell us before. 
“Taj Mahal” seems to have changed hands ; at any rate, it altered 
its name the very day we came away, and became “ The Laurels.” 
And Mrs. Wigridge says that she believes “ Wee Nest’s ” name-board 
has been taken down for good, and it is permanently just Number 
Ten.’ 

‘Yes,’ corroborated Mrs. Wigridge, ‘ Sparrowfield’s growing up.’ 

‘Exactly, they’re building on to it in all directions,’ said her 
husband, not quite catching her meaning. 

‘All the same,’ continued Mrs. Wigridge, ‘it'll always be 
Sparrowfield, and I shall be quite glad to get back, Jim.’ 

And then, firmly, clearly, exultantly, we realised that Sparrow- 
field had passed the acid-test of absence and was really Home. 
When we all packed up and departed to-morrow we should be 
gong . . . Home. 

For which, in the decent phraseology of Mrs. Daily, ‘ Praise be.’ 


(Concluded.) 














‘ JOURNEY’S END, 
A WAR PLAY AND THE YOUNGER GENERATION. 


BY G. A. MARTELLI. 


THE war play, Journey’s End, has been generally acclaimed as the 
finest piece of dramatic realism which life in the trenches has 
produced. Everybody who had war experience, and who has 
written about the play, is agreed as to the accuracy of Mr. 
Sherriff’s picture of a typical Flanders dug-out and the people 
who lived init. As The Times critic writes, ‘ How like it all is!’ 

Belonging to the post-war generation I have no memories of 
the conditions ‘ out there ’ to compare with the impression left on 
me by the play ; but Iam convinced, both from the common verdict 
of those who have, and from my own sense of what is and what is 
not probable of human nature in such circumstances, that Journey's 
End is a faithful reproduction of its model. The effect it achieves 
of intense physical discomfort, and of an effort of persistence rather 
than heroism protracted almost beyond endurance; of awful 
boredom and nervous strain, camouflaged or dulled according to 
individual temperament by humour, philosophy, or drinking, and 
occasionally revealed by hysteria, physical collapse, or cowardice, 
is eminently credible. Watching these half a dozen Englishmen, 
imprisoned in a mud hole for weeks and months—in some cases 
years—with danger of death never far away, behaving much the 
same as in any peace-time mess, putting up with each other and 
making a joke of their situation, until once in a while the hideous- 
ness of it appears too clearly and there is sudden release of the 
intolerable tension, one feels morally certain that this is the truth 
of one side of the War. There is obviously no defect in Mr. 
Sherriff’s realism. 

But the critics have not stopped at commending his realism. 
The words ‘great,’ ‘noble,’ ‘moving,’ ‘inspiring,’ ‘ uplifting,’ 
have been freely used. Finally comes Mr. Hugh Walpole’s con- 
fession, that at the end of the play ‘in common with the rest of 
the audience I went out into the street ennobled and simplified 
by a supreme experience.’ 

It is with some trepidation that one who did not ‘ go through it’ 
has to confess that he cannot join in this eulogy. To declare that 
one’s reactions were exclusively intellectual—that one was interested 
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and entertained but never, not for a moment, carried on any 
emotion—is to lay oneself open to a dangerous thrust. It invites 
the facile and obvious retort : ‘ Of course you couldn’t appreciate 
it. You weren’t out there.’ 

But isn’t this quite irrelevant? Is it not equivalent to saying 
that nobody can appreciate a work of art unless he has had 
experience of the subject it treats, as if it were necessary to have 
livel in the Napoleonic Wars to criticize ‘ War and Peace,’ or to 

« hen at sea in a typhoon to enjoy Conrad’s masterpiece, or 
‘¢ lave cravelled in sixteenth-century Holland to delight in a 
Cuy «scape? Which is plainly absurd. 

y: 1-combatant, therefore, may have as good an opinion on 
this piwy as one who has fought in the War—perhaps better, since 
the latter’s approach is inevitably affected, if not clouded, by his 
memory of the original—always a handicap in pronouncing on art. 

It may be objected that my experience at the Savoy is due to 
personal incapacity, preventing my partaking in the common 
enthusiasm. But I have found that it is also the experience of all 
the people of my generation who have been to the play, expecting 
as I expected to be emotionally stirred, and who came away, not 
disappointed—for the play is not a dull one—but asking themselves 
why they had remained throughout strictly rooted to the earth, 
instead of being lifted into that unreal world where we exist in the 
presence of a deeply felt work. And it is because we may suspect 
unfairly that there is something lacking in ourselves, that I am 
attempting to justify our failure to take fire in the manner of 
Mr. Walpole, and show that it is natural and spontaneous, and 
neither a pose nor a temperamental distaste to enthuse about the 
War in the generation who did not take part in it. 

Turning, therefore, to the play to find a reason for this unre- 
sponsiveness, one looks first for some deficiency in the author as an 
artist. But here again we are cheated of the explanation, for there 
is every evidence that Mr. Sherriff, far from being deficient as an 
artist, either in observing or expressing, is extremely competent. 
In his painting of the general background—the atmosphere in the 
dug-out on the eve of a German attack, with a raid to be carried 
out which makes matters worse—in the psychological portraiture 
of his various characters, his touch is sure and never merely photo- 
graphic. The lesser parts of the mess servant, the ranker Lieutenant 
Trotter, and even more, the Colonel—a minor masterpiece of 
characterisation—are very nearly perfect. One takes as much 
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pleasure in these as in anything that has been seen in the theatre 
for years. 

But when one comes to the ‘ high points ’ of the play, when one 
should expect to be moved by pity, fired by the poetical force of 
tragedy, and exalted by the beauty of intense experience fixed for 
all time in speech or situation, then the play breaks down. One is 
simply left cold. The grief of Raleigh over the death of Osborne, 
the outburst of the overwrought Stanhope admitting that he drinks 
“to forget,’ and the final scene when Raleigh dies on Stanhope’s 
bed, and the latter, after covering the body with his coat, goes out, 
in all probability, to his death—each of these moments in which 
we should be awed and lifted above the sense of common reality 
conveys no more than the impression of hysteria, waste, or futility. 
Sometimes, indeed, the note almost sounds—unlike the rest of the 
play—a hint of falseness and sentimentality. 

What it comes to, in short, is this: that as long as Mr. Sherrifi’s 
theme remains on the level of our common life, whilst it is one of 
frayed nerves triumphed over or triumphing over good fellowship 
and sense of humour, his representation rings true, but when 
it tries to move in the emotional or poetical strata the effect is 
immediately one of theatricality. 

The explanation is obvious. Art cannot surpass its own con- 
tent. The subject of Journey’s End—which is the subject not of 
war itself but of a section of the War—is a subject for comedy, for 
melodrama, even for farce, but not for tragedy. The thing itself— 
the mud, the lice, the pain—is too big and too present to leave room 
for the sort of feelings which are necessary to the production of 
creative art. That fact has been made increasingly clear by all the 
literature of the War, which has striven to seize something sublime 
but has only succeeded in recapturing the sense of frustration, 
physical oppression and confusion, which was the predominating 
motif at the front. Jouwrney’s End only confirms the belief which 
has been steadily growing that the War, as seen by those who fought 
in it, was nothing but a gigantic catastrophe of exactly the same 
quality as arailway accident. Such a thingis reported in the news- 
papers as ‘tragedy,’ but nobody reads about it with any other 
thought than that of interest in the details and a vague sympathy 
forthe victims. One could make a good melodrama of such a disaster. 
It has been done successfully at the Lyceum Theatre. But there is 
nothing ennobling or moving in the spectacle. And in Journey’s 
End we are not even shown the spectacle—only the sufferers waiting 
for the crash, the suffering without inner release of feeling. 
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LETTERS TO HER SISTER, FROM ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BROWNING. 
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EDITED BY LEONARD HUXLEY. 


LETTER IV. 


Florence in April with Mrs. Jameson—Compulsory quiet—The 
journey from Lucca—Their first rooms in Florence—More civilised— 
Pisans are deceivers—Mrs. Jameson arrives to celebrate Shake- 
speare’s birthday—Her appreciation of R. B.— Florentine house- 
keeping—Personal remembrances. 


Mrs. Jameson, their honeymoon guide from Paris to Pisa, was 
returning from Rome with her sixteen year old niece, and future 
biographer, Gerardine Bate, whom she brought out to see Italy 
and study art. Gerardine’s love story—she married Robert 
Macpherson—is told in a subsequent letter. 

‘Stormie ’ was E. B. B.’s brother Charles John who had recently 
gone to Jamaica. He was born at Hope End in one of those 
thunder storms which occasionally pass over the Malvern Hills. 
Hence his pet name Storm or Stormie. 

Florence, April 1847. 

I begin to write in the expectation of having a letter to answer 
before I have done mine; but I must begin, my own dearest 
Henrietta, and thank you for what you wrote last to me, and tell 
you that we are safely established here in this beautiful Florence 
in an excellent apartment, and that I am gaining strength every 
day, and that Mrs. Jameson and G. [her niece, Gerardine Bate] are 
our guests, and that it will be a week before they leave us. We 
have taken a bed room for them in our house—(you know the 
houses in Italy would be palaces in England), and they spend their 
whole time with us of course—only I don’t go out with them, being 
wise, and resolved on keeping virtuously to the sofa until the weak- 
ness is tired out of me—poor me, who in the meanwhile am within 
a stone’s throw of the Raphaels and the Michael Angelos and even 
see nothing at all. But the Doctor, in giving consent for me to 
travel, exacted a profession of intending to be very quiet indeed 
and for a little time after the arrival ; and I find from experience 
that absolute rest does such infinite good, it is worth persisting in 
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through every sort of temptation. And then Robert says ‘ Don’t 
be drawn into going out, Ba, I beseech you ’—and it seems better 
to wait now in order to enjoy perfectly hereafter, and escape the 
risk of adding more painful anxiety to what he has already endured 
about me. He is so dreadfully nervous when I am in the least 
unwell, that not to be the least so acquires an undue sort of con- 
sequence in my eye, observe—Otherwise, and if I thought only of 
myself (and have I not to think of you besides of him ?) I should 
not mind being thrown back a week or two for the sake of a degree 
of delightful imprudence. As it is the jurisprudence carries it. 
The coupé we took in the diligence did very well, but was by no 
means equal to a coupé in a French diligence, and though I lay 
half the time, or more, across Robert’s knees, the shaking made 
itself felt, and we regretted the private carriage which was nearly 
engaged when the Diligence people seized on us. Still it did very 
well, and the country with vine-fcostooned plains and breaks of 
valley and hill—ridges of mountain and sweeps of river—was far 
more beautiful than I expected between Pisa and Florence. As to 
Florence I could see it only in our rapid passage to our hotel, across 
one of the bridges of our old dear yellow Arno ; and when Robert 
had carried me into the Hotel du Nord and laid me down on the 
sofa, I could only wait for coffee and dream of being in the city of 
the Medici. The next day he went out to hunt for apartments, and 
the day after we were settled in our present one. . . . 

As soon as we had fixed ourselves I persuaded Robert to get 
a piano—and we have a good one, a grand one, a German one, 
including the hire of music, for about ten shillings a month. Then 
with a trattoria hard by, we have an agreement for dinner at three, 
at the rate of 2s. 8d. a day, covering the whole, observe—and they 
send us soup and three dishes, besides vegetables and pudding or 
tart. Every thing hot and well cooked, and there are three of us. 
Wine we have separately, and Robert pays three pence or four pence 
a bottle for what he drinks. My port, he never will touch, let me 
ask him ever so. Our payment for the apartment includes every- 
thing, linen, plate, china, etc., and this time, everything is in order. 
We have real cups instead of the famous mugs of Pisa, and a com- 
plement of spoons and knives and forks—nay we have decanters 
and champagne glasses! we have come to the remote extreme of 
civilisation. As Wilson says succinctly ‘ it is something like !’ 

Moreover, there is a spring sofa, the most delightful of possible 
sofas, and a spring chair, and I resume my habits of lolling with 
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extraordinary pleasure. At Pisa, Robert hired a chair for me, at 
five shillings a month ; so that before we had done with it we had 
paid the full price. And this, besides the additional one pound six 
a month for the rooms—one pound six more than we pay here, 
where everything is infinitely superior—the drawing room for 
instance so much better and more comfortably furnished, and of 
more than twice the size. Oh, we subscribe to the Pisani Tradt- 
tori, though we left poor Pisa without any rupture with our 
‘padroni’ of the Collegio. Deeply sorry they were to lose us, and 
hoped fondly to the last that I might have a relapse, so as not to 
be able to go. 

‘The Signora will be as ill as ever if she does not take care,’ 
said the chief matron to Wilson, when she saw me preparing for 
a journey by going out in the carriage; and if Wilson ever said 
that I was not so well, one of those affectionate friends looked at 
another with an expression of unmistakable and most flattering 
pleasure. So of course we were altogether grateful, both for the 
honesty and the kind sympathy, though not unconsolable perhaps 
for having got away. Robert declares that, if we had stayed on 
there much longer, we should have fallen fixed into barbaric habits, 
and that on returning to civilised life we should with difficulty have 
extricated ourselves and been apt to cry out unawares, ‘ Lady 
Londonderry, shall I give you a mug of coffee ? —or ‘ Will you be 
good enough to thump with your fist on that door ? "—(because at 
Pisa, there was not a bell in our rooms, and Wilson was summoned 
by a knock—it was our only way). 

April 30—Well !—we are alone again. Dear Mrs. Jameson and 
Gerardine left us this morning, much to our regret—both of them 
most affectionate—and she (Mrs. J.) a high minded, true, generous 
woman. Very much I like, yes, and love her. They went at 
seven and would not let me get up to breakfast, all I could say— 
so I had to let them come into my room and give me a farewell-kiss, 
between sleep and wake on my part. If you should see her, if she 
should go to see you in London (but she won’t be in England yet 
for some time) mind you are kind to her, both of you, and make 
her feel that I have spoken gratefully of her. She deserves that of 
me—and of you. . . . She (Mrs. J.) had fixed on last Saturday as 
the day of her arrival at our door ; but on Friday evening as Robert 
was playing, to me prostrate on the sofa, Shakespeare’s favourite 
air (as discovered by poetical antiquaties) a voice said ‘upon my 
word here’s domestic harmony!’ and lo! Mrs. Jameson stood in 
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the room! Both of us leapt up, one from the piano and one from 
the sofa, and we had our arms round her in a moment, and were 
listening to all the news from Rome. And it appeared that she 
had come one day sooner because the thought had struck her of 
Friday being Shakespeare’s birthday. So she had brought a bottle 
of wine from Arezzo in order to do it the due honours in company 
with ‘two poets ’—to compass which seemed worth an effort. So 
we had coffee and supper together for the travellers, and a very 
joyous evening on all sides ; and she cried out as usual, ‘ Oh, that 
inexhaustible man!’ meaning Robert,—to which I rejoined, ‘ and 
think of the stream running just the same for these six months 
past, ever since we parted!’ And she thought me looking very 
well considering everything: and before she went away I looked 
well without any manner of consideration and allowance. I could 
not go to the galleries with her, which was a great disappointment, 
but it would have been foolish, just for the sake of temptation, to 
have risked a future prosperity. Now, at the end of the week’s 
rest, J am quite another person and move about without showing 
symptoms of dislocation; and the back is getting quite strong 
again. . . . Poor Wilsonis quite in good spirits and likes Florence. 
A more honest, true, and affectionate heart than Wilson’s cannot 
be found. 

Well—but I was talking of Mrs. Jameson. Think of our doing 
hospitality for a week! Wasn’t that rather magnificent of us! 
And the only thing that Robert can’t do well, is to carve—and my 
accomplishments are not very much beyond him even there. Yet 
we managed—Oh, we managed, and Mrs. Jameson was goodnatured 
as she always is. I am sure she looked on in utter astonishment, 
while Robert seized on me to place me on the sofa. She told me 
before she went away that every hour of her intercourse with him, 
from first to last, had raised him higher in her estimation and her 
affection. Dear Mrs. Jameson! In July or August she may be 
in England for the publication of her work, after which her intention 
is to return to Italy—to Rome, for subsequent volumes. Gerardine 
is a ‘sweet girl ’—just that—accomplished and affectionate, but 
rather childish for her age, which has its attraction also. Now that 
they are gone, we go back to our old habits—to the owl’s nest in 
the hollow tree. Shall I tell you our dinner to-day—our dinner for 
two shillings and eight pence! Vermicelli soup—turkey—(not 
a whole turkey, but the third of one at least)—fish (sturgeon)— 
(I should have mentioned the fish before, I think)—stewed beef— 
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(done something like fricandeau), mashed potatoes—cheese cakes 
—We don’t order dinner here, which is delightful. They send us 
what they like, and everything cooked excellently and well served 
and hot—as superior as possible to Pisa. Wilson dines after us, 
and something is always left for supper. When Mrs. Jameson was 
here, we gave about four and six pence and were served excellently 
—green peas, asparagus—every thing. Observe the difference of 
the possibilities of social life here and in England. No fuss, no 
need of arrangement or money. When we go to see Arabel in her 
cottage and you @ gras (a thousand thanks to all inviters !) we shall 
make you spend more I fear, even if you give us mutton chops only 
and port. You will never give up the port, you unabstemious 
people, you! . . . Now, do, both of you, write to me without fear 
of postage. If you knew what a comfort I draw from your letters, 
you would. And we shall soon hear from Stormie, surely. Tell 
me of every one. Oh, do! ... My very best love to dearest 
Treppy, and tell her that I have a letter begun to her—but Robert 
hurries me about the post—bringing me your letter ; darling things 
I can’t read it before I seal this—but in a few days you shall hear 
again, because we just have a notice of the arrival, 4 Leghorn, of the 
parcel and expect it every hour—so you shall hear directly. Mind, 
I am well. 
Your own, 
Ba. 


LETTER V. 


The parcel appreciated—Hot weather and regular hours— 
Twilight walks—The Bevan coincidence—Arlette’s marriage: ‘to 
be as happy as I am ’—The ubiquitous Father Prout—Love against 
the tide—R. B. and marriage with a widow—Home letters longed 
for—The Hanfords and the Kenyon settlement. 


J. J. Bevan married E. B. B.’s cousin, Arabella Hedley. 
Father Prout was the pseudonym of F. S. Mahony, the ex-Jesuit 
and brilliant littérateur, one of the lights of Fraser’s Magazine. 
In 1846 he went to Rome as correspondent for the Daily News while 
Dickens was editor, and afterwards settled in Paris. 

Powers, the American sculptor, became a close friend of the 
Brownings, and has left some account of his meetings with them 
in his reminiscences. E. B. B. describes him (‘ Letters,’ i. 347) 
as having ‘ eyes like a wild Indian’s, so black and full of light. 
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You would scarcely wonder if they clave the marble without the 
help of his hands.’ 

The Hanfords were old friends of the Barretts. They were now 
travelling in Italy and were invited by the Brownings to call upon 
them at their lodgings in the Via delle Belle Donne. 


Florence, May 16, 1847, 

My own dearest Henrietta, I shall begin my letter and let it go 
on till it is ready to go by the post. Arabel’s and your note which 
it chaperoned, reached and made me happy three days since, and 
I seem not able to bear the load of thoughts and feelings which 
accumulate hour by hour after such reading is done. So let me 
‘draw off’ gently—I thank her, I thank you—for I have had a 
regular letter too from yourself since I wrote to you, and I have to 
thank you besides for a pair of slippers, Cinderella’s being nothing 
to them as to beauty, and half a gown, which I have on at this 
moment and which struck Robert backward with sudden admira- 
tion when he saw me sitting in it at the breakfast table. These 
thanks were sent to you before, but I fall into vain repetitions with 
a sublime unconsciousness in writing to you directly. Forgive 
them—You and Arabel deserve to be thanked to death, that is 
bored to death by thanks, for your dear foolishness, and extravagance 
of kindness, so you needn’t complain much. As to the gown, it is 
prettier made up than in its original element. Wilson has made it 
beautifully, and the colour is Robert’s favourite and mine—he 
likes all the dark colours (which is my fancy you remember, besides) 
and not those fainting-away blues and pinks and lilacs and greens. 
Talking of such things I have just been ordering a drawn white 
crape bonnet, like one which did not fit me but was pretty other- 
wise. He objects to the fancy straw (Tuscan) worn a good deal 
here ; and the plain Tuscan and Leghorn are said to be heavy in 
the heat. Oh, so hot itis. The thermometer at seventy-seven or 
eight. And this to begin with—in May—and after every possible 
precaution—Doors open crossways for the encouragement of 
thorough draughts—windows thrown also open (and French windows 
they all are opening like doors), green blinds shut carefully against 
every ray of sun: yet there the thermometer stands unabashed. 
We give up our hope of being able to stay in Florence longer than 
the one additional month for which our apartment is taken. It will 
be impossible. Not that I have not felt it far more oppressively hot 
in London: but then it is only May, we consider, and if this is to 
be the beginning what will the end be? Otherwise we have air. 
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At six o’clock the muslin curtains seem to sigh themselves out— 
blowing to and fro. After our three o’clock dinner, Robert wheels 
a great chair into his dressing room, which just then has the deepest 
shadow in it, and makes me sit in the chair, and pours eau de Cologne 
into my hands and on my forehead, and fans me till my eyes shut 
of themselves, for that is the hour of the siesta. Scarcely a day 
passes that I have not a regularly sound sleep after dinner. And 
understand, if you please, that since the heat set in we have reformed 
our hours, and get up in time to breakfast at half past eight or nine. 
Isn’t it wonderful? I won’t tell you what an excess of radical 
reform, for really I should be a little ashamed. Then we sit up, 
now, sometimes, almost to half past ten: it is enough altogether 
to justify a siesta of considerable length, I think. Robert doesn’t 
go to sleep though—he leaves the sleep and the port wine to me. 
But we both make plans how and where to go on the 22d of 
June when we must leave Florence, for a cool place. I say some- 
times, ‘Oh, I wish we were in the Tyrol,-—to which the reply 
always is, ‘ Well, dear, you shall go if you like it..—Only we ought 
to consider the distance and expense and everything disagreeable 
on the other side. If we could spend the winter in Venice indeed ! 
but you won’t let us. Robert declares that you have ‘ half bullied 
him out of it!’ There’s a thing to do! We mean to appeal 
however to somebody who will take a different view from yours 
and Mrs. Ricardo’s and Mrs. English’s, and swear perhaps that the 
sun shines on the Lagunes all night long without winking. Naples 
is an immense way off, and if we travel south it will be to Rome 
rather. The baths of Lucca we won’t hear of, and Pisa, have had 
enough of! ‘ perplexed in the extreme’ we are. Meanwhile I am 
getting strong, and have had two real walks, to my surprise. The 
first was impromptu—nobody thought of my walking out. Robert 
came in at six yesterday and found me sighing up against the green 
blinds for the possibility of a breath of air. 
‘Now, Ba, do you want to be cool ? ’ 
‘Yes, very particularly.’ 
‘Then take my arm and come down stairs: there’s quite a 
bath of cool air at the bottom of the house.’ 
‘Oh—and for you to carry me up again! No, no, it isn’t worth 
while.’ 
‘ But it 7s worth while, and I shall like to carry you—Now, come 
dear! take courage and come.’ 
So he drew me along while I kept on grumbling about its being 
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nonsense—but found to my pleasant surprise that I was infinitely 
stronger in getting down stairs, which, together with the coolness, 
excited me into an adventurous humour. 

‘How delightful! Shall we walk along the street a little ? 
Need I care about my bonnet ? ’ 

Just then Wilson came—on her return from walking—so we 
sent for bonnet and gloves by her, and in a minute were on our way 
to Piazza Santa Maria Novella, leaving our ‘ street of pretty women’ 
for what Robert calls ‘ Trot the jackass Street’ (T'rotto del asino) 
and enjoying it. Oh, I did enjoy it so much, the liberty of it, and 
the sweet fresh air which blew gently along the ground ; and as 
for him he said he should be too happy if always I could walk out 
with him in that way. Last night we were out again and got as 
far as the Baptistery where we sat down in the half dark and talked 
of Dante. I seem to have grown quite strong suddenly at last. 
You see it was bad for me to walk when I was weak, so that I did 
not try continually—and indeed the effort was quite painful. Now 
Richard is himself again, and needn’t call for ‘ a horse,’ seeing that 
he has feet of his own for action. We have had no carriage you 
will be surprised to hear, and have entered no gallery yet. The 
truth is, just as we were about to make our compact, it appeared 
that there was some previous engagement unconcluded, and were 
desired to wait a week. Then I said—‘it may be better for us to 
wait perhaps—I shall be stronger ’—it seemed better to wait until 
now when we are on the point of making our own terms. In the 
meanwhile every glimpse I catch of Florence makes me more eager 
toseeall. Oh, this cathedral ! so grand itis, with its pile of tesselated 
Domes—the massiveness glorified with various marbles—the 
porphyry crossed with the dim green serpentine—the white and 
black heightening and deepening one another. Think of a moun- 
tainous marble Dome, veined with inlaid marbles—marble running 
through marble: like a mountain for size, like a mosaic for curious 
art—rivers of colour inter-flowing, but all dimly. But you will 
tire of descriptions of travellers, and I shall keep mine for the 
printing press and yawning readers—my ‘ great work’ as Arabel 
says encouragingly. 

Now I am going to tell you things unattempted yet in prose or 
rhyme. I went a week ago into Wilson’s room and stood by the 
table in my lazy careless way, turning over the leaves of an old 
book which lay there. 

‘Why, Wilson! you have another Italian grammar.’ ‘ Yes, I 
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couldn’t understand a word of the other, and the man of the house 
lent me this.’ 

I turned to the title page—written in a large distinct hand— 
James Johnstone Bevan, Milano!! Wilson thought me mad, 
I cried out so loudly, and rushed so vehemently out of the room to 
show it to Robert in the drawing room. And upon enquiry, the 
whole wonder of the coincidence developed itself. The book was 
Mr. Bevan’s book, the landlord was Mr. Bevan’s landlord; and 
in a house of the said landlord (not this house but another) had 
Mr. Bevan and two of his friends lived for a whole winter. More- 
over this landlord had travelled with Mr. Bevan and his friends 
as courier, from Florence to Rome and Naples (because they did 
not speak much Italian, he said), and from Naples to London, 
because Mr. Bevan had been a good deal affected and shaken by 
the death of his friend at Naples. Two years ago, therefore, this 
landlord was staying in Devonshire Place with Mr. Bevan’s family. 
Of himself he speaks in the highest possible terms, and heard with 
deep interest of his having married the ‘ fairest of the fair ’ of Paris, 
which Robert instructed him in duly. Isn’t this curious as a 
coincidence? And ‘a most amiable, excellent young man,’ 
Arabella’s husband was called (such issimos I assure you !) ‘ with 
a leaning to the Santissima Roman Catholic religion, and a great 
deal of talent.’ Tell me if Arabella is in good spirits and well. 
Will she take a house of her own in October? . . . Ah, ‘to be as 
happy as I am’ may indeed be wished by the kindest to the dearest 
when wished to be the happiest—so I wish it for you, my dearest 
Henrietta, and I wish it for my dearest Arabel. Half as happy as 
I would be very very happy, do you understand? Quite as happy 
would be frightfully happy—heureuse a faire fremir—considering 
life and the conditions of life to human beings. 

Now I am going to write some more gossip—I dare say Arabel 
remembers my talking of the famous ‘ Father Prout’ and how 
Robert told me about a year ago that always he was meeting that 
Lion in strange out of the way places roaring wildly—Father 
Prout had even seen Robert without salutation, the reverend father 
had said, in various parts of Europe—and certainly Robert had 
seen him whenever the sight was least expected—Well—while we 
travelled across France, my fellow-traveller laughed a little as he 
told me that in crossing Poland Street with our passport, just at 
that crisis, he met Father Prout—‘ oh, of course, he met him just 
then ’"—It was a moment worthy of being so signalised! Robert 
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told me this, and I said, ‘ Curious,’ and the conversation changed, 
On our landing at Leghorn, at nine o’clock in the morning, our boat 
which was rowed from the steamer to the shore, passed close to 
a bare jutting piece of rock on which stood a man wrapt in a cloak, 
he also having just landed from an English vessel bound from 
Southampton—Father Prout!! Wasn't it an extraordinary 
‘ dramatic effect’ ? Robert had no idea of his meaning to come 
to Italy, nor had he of Robert’s coming. Robert cried out, ‘ Good 
Heavens, there he is again !—there’s Father Prout!’ We went to 
the inn and breakfasted, and after breakfast the reverend Lion 
came into the room, and I had the honour of introduction—not 
of examination though, for, as he told Mrs. Jameson afterwards, 
when he met her in Rome, he couldn’t see my face through my 
black veil. Nor could I much better see him. I kept on the other 
side of the room, feeling both shy and tired. And now I have told 
my story. 

. . . While we sate at tea yesterday evening in walked Mr. 
Powers the sculptor ! (he of the Greek slave and listening boy), and 
had coffee with us and staid more than an hour. Like most men 
of true genius, he is as simple as a child, quiet and gentle, calling 
himself ‘ a beginner in art ’ which is the best way of making a great 
end. I took one of my fancies to the man, and might well do so as 
he was very kind to me and begged me to go to see his studio. 
Robert and he had a great deal of talk, and I did myself the 
honour of pouring out his coffee ; and as when he went away he 
said it had been an evening both of pleasure and profit to him, 
I of course understood that he referred to my coffee with the due 
appreciation. 

... ‘E——N——’s’ engagement ‘surprised me’—no. Did it 
surprise you? I rather believe now that I wasn’t surprised. It 
was so certain to me that she would marry one day, only Mr. —— 
having been rejected. Well, but he loved her. A man who loved 
her all those years with all that constancy against all those obstacles, 
is worthy of being loved. A proved tried love is always worthy. 
And then it always (besides what it is in itself), involves some 
strength of nature, some nobleness and excellence. I like a man 
who can love against the tide. When you see what men are on all 
sides—why just see what they are !—I dare say she will be very 
happy. If Mr.—— is kind and tender to her, she will love him and 
be happy—now see if she will not—with that sweet frank face of 
hers. A single life did not suit her—could not—never could. He 
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will love the child for her sake. Robert exclaimed at the idea of 
marrying a widow—it’s what he ‘ never could have done.’ And 
I laugh and shake my head, because he’s not a man to calculate the 
thousand, if he loved any one, the last unit even. If a woman 
whom he loved in that last degree, had had six husbands and killed 
them all, he would put his head under her feet and think it much 
tohisadvantage. No human being ever comprehended human love 
so divinely, which J say who know what he is. 

... Do write to me—Dear dearest Henrietta and Arabel. How 
I thank you for your letters, both of you! I envy Robert some- 
times for hearing oftener from home than I do !—and then he envies 
me for having such long letters, full of details. There can’t be too 
many little things—or ‘too much gossip,’ tell Arabel. Ah, if you 
knew the worth of those least little things at a distance! Because 
I know it, I tell you what pudding we have for dinner sometimes, 
Don’t I, now? Tell me everything. Always mention dearest 
papa. I dream of him and pray for him. Do you be in good 
spirits my best and own Henrietta, and take courage and hope for 
all things. Make Arabel go out for my sake. Kindest love to 
dear Trippy, and all at home. How I love them all !—Interrupted ! 

It is May 21st—The Hanfords have been here—just one day— 
and I like them both much.—They went with us to the gallery, and 
then dined with us—Robert would give them champagne! I am 
giddy still more with the Raffaels though. No room for a word. 


Love me always as your most affectionate 
Ba. 


The Hanfords witnessed the signature of the great ‘ settlement,’ 
and take it to England—to Mr. Kenyon. Neither Robert nor I 
read it. We only signed. It was much to my particular satisfac- 
tion to see, by a glance, that provision was made for a countless 
progeny ! and all ‘ future husbands! !’ 


Letter VI. 


Broken correspondence and an uncounting spirit—The only 
date that can be remembered—Arlette’s marriage—Carlyle on the 
Brownings’ marriage—Flush and the heat—The Vallombrosa pro- 
ject ; possible difficulties—Miss Mitford—Bonnets, caps, and gloves 
—Heat and writing-paper—Italian women’s hair—Galileo’s villa 
and tourists—Powers’ sculpture—Pictures in Wimpole Street— 
VOL. LXVI.—NO. 396, N.S. 48 
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Home news and exiles—An American visitor—English maid and 
Italian picture gallery. 


The memorable date which R. B. could not forget and E. B. B. 
with her poor head for figures could not remember was the 12th. 
On September 12, 1846, they were married at St. Marylebone 
Church, and from that day, though they did not actually set out 
for another week, their reckoning began the fifteen years of singularly 
perfect union which were to be theirs. The next letter, in reply to 
some chaff, confesses how they ‘kept the day’ not only on the 
12th of each month, but at first on the recurring day of the week! 

Arlette Butler, as previously noted, was a cousin, her mother 
and E. B. B.’s mother being sisters. Carlyle’s appreciation of 
Robert Browning and his wife may be set off against Wordsworth’s 
jest: ‘So Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett have gone off 
together! Well, I hope they may understand each other—nobody 
else could ! ’ 

The Vallombrosa expedition was duly undertaken, and achieved 
the final ignominy which Mrs. Browning feared. They were turned 
out after five days by ‘ that little holy abbot with the red face ’— 
‘jealous of his sanctity and the approach of women.’ A full 
account of the ‘adventures of Vallombrosa’ is given in ‘ Letters 
of E. B. B., vol. i. pp. 332-343. They are not told in the present 
series, but must have been described in a letter to the other sister 
Arabel, as they are mentioned again in Letter IX. Minny is the old 
Hope End housekeeper. 


Florence, July 9, 1847. 

My ever dearest and sometimes most ill used Henrietta, 

Can it be possible that Robert is right and I so very very wrong! 
I can’t delay five minutes longer from throwing myself at your feet 
and confessing myself—whatever you may be pleased (being dis- 
pleased) to call me—So wrong and ungrateful of me! But I seemed 
to feel confident of writing in the right and just alternation, and 
I could scarcely listen patiently to Robert when he spoke out and 
rebuked me for my injustice. The third time was the birthday— 
necessity—it was the previous time which I sinned in. But you 
forgive me—I did not mean to be so unkind. I seized on this 
paper directly on receiving your letter to express this remorse ; 
and then Robert seized on me, and declared that it was dinner 
time and that I should sit by him on the sofa instead of writing at ~ 
all. Observe how I correct my own injustices—I wouldn’t be held 
tight—I wouldn’t be persuaded and talked to—and I offended 
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him and was called ‘ the unkindest creature in the world’ rather 
than abstain from washing my hands of remorse, for half an hour. 
So do you forgive me Henrietta, and understand how the fault 
arose from my uncounting spirit of which you know something 
already. I never could count quite to ten, I think, without making 
amistake. I forget days of the month, and the year of the century 
even, and if, as Arabel swears, I count right and right often the 
month of my being married, it is simply because Robert keeps the 
feast day of that event so very rigorously that there’s no escape for 
my stupidity. 

Talking of marriages, what an amusing chronicle you have sent 
me of Arlette’s! I was very much amused indeed, and thank you 
for the whole. If we go to Rome this winter we shall meet them. 
What a calm marriage on all sides! . . . I do hope she may be 
very happy. Perhaps it was in my sleep rather than yours, that you 
seemed to tell me of Susan’s marriage: but it did run in my head. 

The poets are draining off into marriage very gradually, I think. 
By the way, I ought certainly to tell you of a delightful letter which 
Carlyle sent to Robert the other day, which when I had read I 
kissed for gladness and gratitude, it gave me so much of both. He 
says that not for years had any marriage, occurring in his circle, 
given him an equal pleasure to our marriage. Here are his words 
as he goes on : 

‘ You, I had known and judged of : her too, conclusively enough, 
if less directly ; and certainly if ever there was a union indicated 
by the finger of Heaven itself, and sanctioned and prescribed by 
the Eternal Laws under which poor transitory sons of Adam live, 
it seemed to me, from all I could hear and know of it, to be this ! 
Courage, therefore ; follow piously the Heavenly omen, and fear 
not. He that can follow there, he, in the loneliest desert, in the 
densest jostle and whirlpool of London fog will find his haven. 
Perpetually serene weather is not to be looked for by anybody ; 
least of all by the like of you two,—in whom precisely because more 
is given, more also in the same proportion is required : but unless 
I altogether mistake, there is a life-partnership which, in all kinds 
of weather, has in it a capacity of being blessed to the parties. May 
it indeed prove so. May the weather on the whole be moderate ; 
and if joy be ever absent for a season, may nobleness never! That 
is the best I can wish. The sun cannot shine always; but the 
places of the stars, these ought to be known always and these 

can.” 
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Isn’t that full, full of kindness? We had had kind messages 
from him before, but it is the first letter—and I have copied more 
than I could becomingly perhaps. If so, you will make allowances, 
knowing my reverence for Carlyle, and the natural pleasure which 
words like these from him must overflow me with. Overflow me 
with! What a delightful metaphor in the actual weather, when 
we are being burnt up, suffocated, exterminated—here’s the 
thermometer at eighty again, and Flush turning his head away 
from warm milk, and his tail from soft cushions. Tell dear Minny 
that he would indeed be glad of his old place in her room, I will 
answer for him. Now he goes creeping under the sofas—having 
the delusion that every sort of darkness must be coolest—whereas 
the sofa-drapery scarcely helps him much, poor Flushie. I wish 
we were ‘ overflowed’; he and all of us! I should like a little 
Arno just now, in a ripple orarush! The heat is intense, and the 
worst is that having taken and paid for our apartment up to the 
twenty-second, it seems a reckless extravagance to leave it on 
the eighth. Because it was cooler we thought we might engage for 
the month without danger ; and here we are, caught in a suntrap! 
If it were not for the saving little wind which gets up lazily towards 
evening, we should be done for, put an end to. Robert in the 
meanwhile is perpetually tempting me with : 

‘ Now Ba, if you would like to go away, we will go to-morrow.’ 

‘ Now, my love, if you feel in the least overcome with the heat, 
we won’t mind the money.’ 

‘Now, make up your mind and let us go.’ 

And I, in an agony of prudential considerations, gasp for breath 
and an opinion. At last we have resolved to bear it as long as we 
can, and then go. A cloud is seen afar by the readers of almanacks ! 
We have strong faith in an Italian almanack, and it prophesies for 
Monday, rain which mitiferd Veccessivo caldo. If rain shouldn’t 
come on Monday, we shall go, that’s certain. At any rate we shall 
be gone in ten days, and to Vallombrosa after all—yes, to Vallom- 
brosa! We have a permission at last—we have a letter to the 
Superior of the Monastery, recommending us for various rare and 
valuable qualities, and requesting him to let us stay—so that point 
is gained in the face of a hundred fears. I was quite in a pet about 
it at one time. Robert said : 

‘Never mind them, dear! Don’t mind! Choose some other 
place—take out the map and choose for yourself, and we will go 
there without anybody’s leave.’ 
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‘But I want to go to the Vallombrosa. I don’t want to go 
anywhere else.’ 

I went on crying for my moon, like a spoilt child in a pet. 
Nothing but my moon did for me. The prettiest morning-star in 
the world, what was it compared tomy moon? So now we have it, 
and perhaps, as I was saying this morning at breakfast, it will 
disappoint us in the having, by turning out something different or 
inferior to our imagination. But the scenery must be sublime— 
there are forty miles through the mountains of wild, roadless, rock 
and forest, the monasteries of Laverna and Camaldoli being further 
on, and all belonging to the same Rule and order. Vallombrosan 
monks are of noble families, the aristocracy of Italy. One thing 
I am half prepared for. They will take Robert into the monastery 
and leave Wilson and me on the outside with other unclean beasts. 
We shall not be let dine together, even, I dare say! Perhaps we 
may have coffee sometimes, or walk out—but otherwise there will 
be a divorce. Oh, I expect it, I assure you. So, as I tell him, it 
would be wise if we began to accustom one another a little to living 
separated for half an hour now and then... . 

Will Miss Mitford call on you, I wonder. Mind you see her, if 
you have the opportunity. I have not heard from her these three 
months, and am set wondering; and perhaps she wondered first 
at my silence, her previous letter having reached me when I was 
unequal to any sort of writing. Explain, when you see her. 

Economical people you and Arabel are, to make Arabella Bevan’s 
bridal bonnets do such double duty [i.e. as bridesmaids to Arlette 
Butler]. My white crape one, bought the other day, is positively 
waxing dusty. The dust here is like the smoke in London: if we 
return presently to Florence, I must get Wilson to cover it, I almost 
fear. My little front-caps you asked about, she makes very prettily 
of net in the old fashion, but with a worsted edge, as slight as possible 
to be embroidered at all. You think they look heavy and hot ? 
Not the least ; and so they are washable like a pockethandkerchief, 
and very pretty, at the expense of a few pennies—(Seven pence 
acap!) I advise you to try the morning effect of one. Robert 
likes them so that I scarcely wear anything else, and have them in 
various colours, blue, green, lilac, purple, with my hair done in the 
old Grecian plait behind, which Wilson sighs in the doing of, and 
unflatteringly (yet oh, so pleasant!) refers to the old days when 
‘Miss Arabel’s looked beautiful, plaited in that way.’ There is no 
ribbon, except for the strings—he hates ribbon, and prefers every 
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thing as simple and quiet as possible, and we never quarrel about 
the more or less glory—yes, I think my gloves were accused of a 
want of brightness one day! charged with dirtiness and a hole: 
but even then we didn’t quarrel. I was calm and changed them. 

Don’t I improve in wisdom and drawing? Really it seems so 
tome! This half page could scarcely be exceeded perhaps on either 
ground ; and it must explain a little by the intense heat of the 
weather, in which one’s brains melt away, and one’s paper perspires 
in the manner of blotting paper, and for every hair line you wish to 
make, you make a tail. 

Talking of hair, I was observing to Robert the other day, 
a propos to a little girl of about fourteen who was beginning to be 
quite bald at the forehead and temples, how curiously the Italians 
are defective in this respect of baldness—as I told Arabel in opposi- 
tion to her fancy. 

‘Why,’ he said, ‘ don’t you know the meaning of that? They 
never comb their hair.’ 

He assured me it was simply so ; and that at Naples the women 
plaited up their long tresses in silver and gold and went on—sleeping, 
waking, eating, living, till the plait and the silver were apt to drop 
off together. The little girl, aforesaid, opened the gate to us when 
we went the other evening to see Galileo’s villa, where Milton visited 
him, at the top of one of the beautiful hills round Florence. We 
drove there one evening, and had the honour of being jammed in, 
on the road, with the Grand Duke’s carriage, who in return for our 
respectful salutation, took off his hat in the sun. We were on our 
way, for our parts, to see higher dignities—the place of Milton’s and 
Galileo’s steps. The villa itself too, apart from association, was 
worth seeing—perched on a green eminence, a little terrace over- 
looking beautiful Florence, garlanded with olive yards and vine- 
yards, and shining with her own marbles; and if the eye sweeps 
beyond—mountains, mountains on all sides! We were struck 
with a sudden temptation (at least I was) to take some rooms in 
the villa (which we might do) and be false to Vallombrosa: but 
no, after all it was not worth the monastery and the forests and 
besides Robert spoilt everything by suggesting : 

‘ And the sightseers who come day by day—what should we do 
with the sightseers ? ’ 

No, it would not have answered our purpose atall... . 

Tell Arabel that Mr. Powers’ Eve is not in London—is not 
finished in fact. He has exhibited only the Greek Slave, of last 
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year or the year before, and the Boy listening to the shell, in the 
present. I wish in return that she would tell me the last artist to 
whom the new pictures in Wimpole Street are attributed. The 
great Christ over the fire—to whom? The Holy Family to the 
left—to whom? Are there any other pictures bought? Tell me. 
You would smile to see how interested I have grown in the Jamaica 
crops, etc. Robert shows me the least of the news that way, and 
certainly it never interested me so before. But I think now of the 
pleasure it gives my poor dearest papa. I like to think that he is 
in good spirits. As to dear dear Stormie, it is not for his sake so 
much. Crops are not wanted to make him rich. Let me have 
every detail of him ; and mind you get him to write tome. Wilson 
(who is delighted, by the way, with your remembrance of her) com- 
plains grievously of dear Minny never writing. Her sister has not 
written. Exiles, like us, care for letters, as no one else in the world 
can—except lovers. Remember that, all of you. Only my sisters 
are perfect—almost perfect—for I waited too long for the last 
letter. Tell Arabel, who doesn’t like to hear it, that Robert hears 
from home just three times to my hearing !—not long letters though 
—it’s fair to say. 

While we were at breakfast this morning came a card and a 
note : 

‘Will Mr. and Mrs. Browning permit a young American, who 
has known them in his own home, to obtrude on their seclusion for 
a few moments by paying them his respects ? ’ 

Only the second American since we have been in Florence ; 
and nobody could be angry. I think I told you of the other visit, 
and of the American newspaper which was sent to our visitor, con- 
taining an extract from a French paper which mentioned piteously 
that the English poetess E. B. B. had gone blind as people say of 
horses. 

Wilson has at last (talking of eyes) ventured into the gallery ; 
but she only went to the door of the Tribune, being struck back by 
the indecency of the Venus. I laughed—laughed when she told 
me. She thinks she shall try again, and the troublesome modesty 
may subside—who knows? but really the sight of that marble 
Goddess and Titian’s (painted stark, just overhead), were too much 
at first. She is quite well, and so am I, in spite of the heat. 
Florence would agree, I think, with any one. 

Tell my dearest Trippy that my heart sprang up to meet her 
message. I do like so much to be still and ever her ‘ precious child.’ 
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Tell her that I love her dearly, and that Robert and I in having our 
coffee from her gift, talk of her often and often as if we both loved 
her—as we do. May God bless you all! Darling Arabel will mind 


to write soon, and then you—to your own affectionate. 
Ba. 


Letter VII. 


A letter at short notice—A miracle of happiness—Keeping the 
Day—The ‘ Flitch’ and figs ; an unfair division—Italian climate— 
The terrace at moonrise—Mr. Kenyon cannot come—Home news 
and Jamaica. 


Lizzie Barrett afterwards married E. B. B.’s brother Alfred. 


Florence, August 2, 1847, 

This is the first of the two letters due to you my ever dearest 
Henrietta, and it will be shorter than usual, seeing that Robert is 
suddenly going to send home and: offers to make room for me if 
I make haste. The condition must be kept therefore. Thanks 
many and warm, for my dearest Arabel’s letter yesterday and your 
note inside. How I thank you both! how dear you are and kind! 
What should I do without you, even with Robert here? Your 
letters seem to draw us all close together. I love and thank you 
from the bottom of my heart my dearest kindest sisters. May God 
bless you beyond my love and thanks ! 

Why in the world, now, was Arabel uneasy about me? Oh, 
do put down such fancies, you dear Things. I am as well as 
possible—and really the chief reason for anxiety for me is, that, 
being supernaturally happy, the miracle mayn’t be expected to go 
on in this mortal atmosphere. It couldn’t, I suppose —if there were 
not a leaven to leaven it all, in the separation from dear papa and 
you all; and in not seeing Arabel and you—and, for the rest, 
nothing could be changed except by losing something; and I at 
the end almost of our first year of marriage! Tell Arabel she is 
impertinent! We began by keeping ‘The Day’ once a week— 
but since the weeks have multiplied themselves so often by four, 
it’s celebrated only once a month. Oh, J shouldn’t remember. 
I never can think of the day of the month you know. But Robert 
reminds me without once failing. 

‘Do you recollect what to-morrow will be ?’ 
* What to-day is ?’ 
I tell him that he keeps it two or three times in the month, 
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instead of once. At any rate the echo is very long. Ah yes—Do 
think of us on the twelfth of September. We have not made up 
our minds how to celebrate it, but the celebration is to be august 
anywise ; and we talk of claiming that ideal ‘ Flitch’’ promised 
to people a year married who never have quarrelled. Only, as 
I say to Robert, it will scarcely be a fairly devised recompense, 
because he will have the bacon to himself, and I the beans; and 
that won’t be fair, will it? It’s bad enough that he has the figs 
every day, and I sit by never touching them—for I do not like figs. 
I never did, you know, and having tried again with all my might, 
I can’t like them—not even the look of them—though these 
Florentine figs are considered peculiarly good, and are great, I will 
answer for it. We have a large dish of the finest for a penny, and 
always I think of papa, when they are brought to table. Ina week, 
the grapes begin ; and in the meanwhile we have immense melons, 
a penny each. Consider how the poor must rejoice in all this fruit 
—heaps and heaps of fruit that might have ripened in Paradise ! 
and they make fruit a large proportion of their diet, here, and it is 
very wholesome on account of the climate. .. . 

We more and more like our new apartment. When I am tired 
of the sofa I get into the window in one of the deep spring-chairs— 
as soft as if it were made of a cloud: and after our coffee at half 
past seven, we regularly go out to walk on our terrace, where there 
is just room for two to walk—walk backward and forward till the 
moon rises ! it’s so easy, when one is tired, to step in at the window 
and drop into a chair. And the moon rises beautifully, and drops 
down the grey wall of San Felice, and it’s altogether delightful to 
walk there without one’s bonnet and talk of going to Rome or of 
loving you, or—even of keeping the twelfth of September. 

The weather is cooler, rather, than it was, at least this apartment 
is much cooler, and the thermometer was under eighty all yesterday. 
Indeed we have not once repented of our resolve to stay in Florence 
through the hot months. We have suffered by it in no degree. 
Yet it was very vexatious to hear yesterday from dear Mr. Kenyon 
that he is not coming to us—no, he is not coming; though he 
means to cross the Alps perhaps, as far as the northern lakes— 
being involved in a plan which excludes us. They can’t afford the 
time, it appears, and Mr. Kenyon’s own time is short. He does not 
even see his brother, in Vienna. So we might as well have gone to 
Perugia or elsewhere—Never mind !—Nobody regrets time spent at 
Florence, and we have been especially happy here. 
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What good delightful news of dearest Stormie! And I dare say 
Papa is pleased! and after all, Jamaica appears cooler than Italy 
thissummer. Tell Stormie that he is not to let the humming of the 
bees be too loud for thoughts of me. .. . 

We continue to live in the quietest fashion possible. Love to 
every one who remembers me—to Susan and Surtees always—to 
dear little Lizzie Barrett. How I love you. Soon you shall have 
a ‘second letter’ better worth receiving, I do trust. I am with 
you every hour of the day in thought and love. 

Your own, 
Ba (in the utmost haste). 


Letter VIII. 


A festa on their wedding-day—Comparison with England— 
Italy, Austria and the Pope—Robert ill—Increasing happiness— 
The sisters’ letters—England and the poor. 


The Risorgimento stirred Mrs. Browning’s deepest sympathies. 
A United Italy seemed at hand, what with popular enthusiasm, with 
the Pope, Pio Nono, in a temporary access of liberalism, and a 
possible liberator from across the Alps in the person of Napoleon III. 
The Austrian-born Leopold II, Grand Duke of Tuscany, granted his 
people a constitution and even a National Guard, despite the 
mandates of Austria. Unhappily he was expelled by the revolution- 
ary party, recanted his liberalism, and was brought back by Austrian 
bayonets. Put not your trust in princes, said E. B. B. after the event. 

Trippy, once more, is Mary Trepsack, an old member of the 
Barrett household. 


Florence, Sept. 13, 1847. 

My dearest both of you, how shall I thank you adequately for 
your kindest of letters, which happily came on the wrong day, 
Saturday, inasmuch as if it had come on the twelfth we should 
have missed it till Monday, it being impossible to force one’s way 
to the post office through the crowded streets. Robert expected 
a letter from home and had to give it up—the thing was impossible. 
The fact was, that our Italians had resolved to keep our day for 
us on a most magnificent scale; an intention which we, on our 
parts, not only generously appropriated, but permitted in return 
to perfect the glory by keeping at the same time the establishment 
of the civic guard and prospect of the liberty of Italy through union. 
Ah, you should have seen our day! Forty thousand strangers 
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were in Florence—I mean, inhabitants of the different Tuscan 
states, deputations and companies of various kinds ; and for above 
three hours the infinite procession filed under our windows—with 
all their various flags and symbols, into the Piazza Pitti where the 
Duke and his family stood in tears at the window to receive the 
thanks of his people. Never in the world was a more affecting 
sight—nor a grander if you took it in its full significance. The 
magistracy came first, with their flag, and then the priesthood— 
and then and then—class after class—troops of peasants and nobles, 
and of soldiers fraternising with the people. Then, too, came the 
foreigners, there was a place for them ; and there are so many foreign 
residents here, that it was by no means unimportant to admit their 
sympathy—French, English, Swiss, Greeks (such a noble band of 
Greeks!) all with their national flags. Meanwhile there was no 
lack of spectators. The windows dropping down their glittering 
draperies, seemed to grow larger with the multitude of pretty heads, 
and of hands which threw out flowers and waved white hand- 
kerchiefs. There was not an inch of wall, not alive, if the eye might 
judge. Clouds of flowers and of laurel leaves came fluttering down 
on the advancing procession ; and the clapping of hands, and the 
frenetic shouting, and the music which came in gushes, and then 
seemed to go out with too much joy, and the exulting faces, and the 
kisses given for very exultation between man and man, and the 
mixing of elegantly dressed women in all that crowd and turbulence, 
with the sort of smile which proved how little cause there was for 
fear—all these features of the scene made it peculiar, and memorable 
and most beautiful to look at and to look back upon. We went 
to a window in our palazzo which had a full view, and I had a throne 
of cushions piled up on a chair, but was dreadfully tired before it 
was all over, in spite of them, as you may suppose from the excite- 
ment of such a scene. And then Robert and I waved our hand- 
kerchiefs till my wrist ached, I will answer for mine. At night 
there was an illumination, and we walked just to the Arno to have 
a sight of it; and then the streets were as crowded as a full route 
in London might be, only with less pushing probably, and with the 
soft starry air in change of a stifling atmosphere. And even then, 
the people were embracing for joy. It was a state of phrensy or 
rapture, extending to the children of two years old, several of whom 
I heard lisping—‘ Vivas,’ with their fat arms clasping their mothers’ 
necks. 
So wasn’t our day kept well for us? Yes, and without a single 
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discord to mar the harmony. You never see drunkenness nor 
brutality in any form in the gladness of these Tuscans. You never 
see fighting with fists, nor hear blasphemous language. It is the 
sort of gladness in which women may mingle and be glad too. Our 
poor English want educating into gladness. They want refining 
not in the fire but in the sunshine. How different a thing a crowd 
is here to an English crowd, you must come here to learn. Yet 
whose is the fault, I wonder? And why should it be so, with all 
our advantages and larger constitutional rights? One reason is 
that our religious teachers in England do not sanctify the relaxa- 
tions of the people. The narrowness which cuts down literature 
and refuses to accept Art into the uses of the Christian life, is more 
rife with injury and desecration than you see at a first glance. It 
is a worse mistake than marrying and feasting on Fridays, and 
other fast-days—and we should repent it in the ashes of Ash- 
Wednesdays, if people repent deepest really in such ashes. Some 
may say that it wasn’t a very perfect keeping of Sunday yesterday 
even though it did perfectly for our anniversary. The whole 
company, of which the procession consisted went in the first place 
to the cathedral, observe, the great Duomo (where nobody uncon- 
nected with the ceremony was admitted, for the plain reason that 
there was no room) and then the banners were blessed, and the 
‘Veni Creator’ and ‘Te Deum’ sung in choral magnificence, and 
I could not, for my part, take it for desecration, when the next 
movement brought them to thank their sovereign, and fraternise 
in hope with one another. Besides their view of the meaning of 
the ‘ Lord’s Day ’ is different you know from the general view of 
it in England. 

And now, pray don’t take it into your dear imaginations that 
Italy is in arms, and that I am on the eve of being massacred. You 
and dearest Trippy may set your hearts at ease, on the contrary, 
for the safety of my head. The excitement here which certainly 
exists, and is at its height perhaps in Tuscany just now, is all joyous 
and good and innocent and preventive of evil. If Italians join hands, 
Austria may throw in vain her poisoned arrows ; and the noise we 
hear is only the clash of the gauntlets as friend meets friend. Every 
Austrian in Florence was desired to keep the house, yesterday, by 
an order of the police ; and this because it had been discovered that 
here, as lately in Rome, paid Austrians were in league to produce 
disturbance in the streets, in order to justify the interference of the 
Austrian government. Isit not hateful and loathsome ? Metternich 
puts out these fangs, trembling in his hole, poor reptile, for his power 
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in Italy. Which may God shiver into dust. Our grand Duke has 
behaved well, I think. It was a hard position for him, himself an 
Austrian, and his family and associations leaning to absolutism 
naturally. But he sacrifices everything, and does it well and nobly, 
as if his heart helped him. After all, however, the Pope is the 
liberator. He is a great man. I call him great. Liberty seldom 
originates for a people from the throne. I think I must go to see 
him when we go to Rome to express by that act what a man I hold 
him to be. And it is expected that after the court of the sanctuary, 
he means to wash the sanctuary itselfi—to reform the priesthood 
(which requires it, as some of the laity know). A most devout man, 
he is said to be, and brave and gentle at once ; and as the people 
in Rome adore him, he may attempt very nearly what he pleases 
without fear of being accused of heresy. He rides about the streets 
on a mule, they say, and dreams by night and day, of doing good 
humbly. Think of such a Pope ! 

And of such a letter too! You will be tired of it and of me long 
and long before this, I am certain. So let me go on and tell you 
of our day. The worst of it was that Robert was not well—he had 
caught cold and felt unwell for several days, and yesterday he was 
as languid, as languid—and looked so pale—and of course it spoiled 
our good spirits rather, though he made me very happy by saying 
again and again such things as can’t be repeated nor forgotten, 
besides, that never in his life, from his joyous childhood upwards, 
had he enjoyed such happiness as he had known with me. Too 
happy it makes me to hear such things! Indeed if the perfectest 
love and sympathy can give any happiness, we both enjoyit. There 
has not been a cloud, nor a breath. The only difference is from 
happy to happier, and from being loved to being loved more. 
When he says he loves me more, I see that it is justso. Every word 
I say is something right and bright, let it be ever so dull: and if 
I say nothing, why then, I am sure to be looking right, or pouring 
out coffee right, or listening divinely to something said to me, so 
that mine is not a difficult part by any manner of means. . . . 

Ah, you dearest kindest best Henrietta and Arabel, how I thank 
you from my heart of hearts for your dear letters and tender words. 
First I read your letters always to myself, and then Robert sits 
down by me to hear everything that is not too secret. Well, I read 
your letter so, to him, yesterday, Henrietta—and then I began 
Arabel’s, without the precaution this time of reading it to myself. 
I managed it all very well until I came to that part where she spoke 
of praying for me in the place where we used to pray together, and 
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there, I could not get on but burst out crying in the most unforeseen 
way possible, which was unfortunate, for he hates to see me cry 
and began to look a little unhappy himself just for company. Yet 
it grew better by degrees, and at last nothing was left but the 
brightness of knowing how you both love me who love you back 
again from the soul of my soul—dearest things! May we look on 
one another’s face before long. I long to see you! 

We have had a great fair here, and the cheapness of everything 
is miraculous. Such prices only, account for the elegance of the 
women of all classes, which strikes foreigners so much on the 
frequent festa-day. Otherwise it would be a problem to solve, 
Our baker’s wife is an Englishwoman married to a German, and she 
said to Wilson : 

‘ Ah, you may talk of England—everyone does that ! but when 
you go back you will cry your eyes out for Italy, just as I did when 
I thought I would return, and then longed to get out of it all again. 
England is not the place for the poor. They are treated like dogs 
there, and never enjoy anything like other human beings. The rich 
on one side, the poor on another—that’s the wayin England. Here 
we are all men and women and can reach to the same pleasures.’ 

Which has a great deal of truth in it. I am jealous for poor 
England. Why should not her people be as happy 2? Why should 
I pay here only three pence for two large soft spunges, for which in 
London I should pay some ten shillings? Wilson has this instant 
brought them in to my utter astonishment. She says that though 
the fair is done, she can get things even cheaper, and has bought 
some more neck ribbons three half pence a yard. We are providing 
ourselves with every thing at Florence, because Rome has a reputa- 
tion of being dearer and more difficult. . . . We are all very sorry 
to leave Florence ; and I assure you Wilson has been invited to 
go to England for a husband and return with him to settle here. 
It doesn’t seem so bad a plan to her, I fancy, as it would at 
one time. We are each of us “taken’’ in a different charm. 
Yet we go, and on Monday the twentieth, having doubted to the 
6 ws 

Tell my dear, dear Trippy that her note shall be answered to 
herself and that meanwhile I love and kiss her through the air 
for it. Robert was so gratified, and both of us grateful. God 
bless you. Your own 

Ba. 


(To be continued.) 




















A LITERARY ACROSTIC. 


A Lrrerary Acrostic is published every month, and the Editor 
of THE CoRNHILL MaGazinE offers two prizes to the most successful 
solvers. The winners will be entitled to choose books to the value 
of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. If several solvers send solutions 
of equal merit, the two whose answers are opened first will win the 
prizes. 


DovusLe Acrostic No. 70. 


‘ Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind, 
And therefore is wing’d ——— painted . 





1. ‘ The sourest-natured dog that lives.’ 


2. ‘I will give out divers schedules of my beauty : 
it shall be inventoried, and every particle and 
labelled to my will.’ 





3. ‘ To tell thee thou shalt see me at ———.’ 


4. ‘ This diamond was my mother’s ; take it, heart, 
But keep it till you woo another wife, 
When ——— is dead.’ 





5. ‘There was a star , and under that was 


I born.’ 


These six quotations are taken from six of Shakespeare’s plays. 


RULEs. 


1. Only one answer may be sent to each light. 

2. Every correct light and upright will score one point. 

3. With his answer every solver must send the coupon that is printed on 
page x of ‘ Book Notes’ in the preliminary pages of this issue; and he must be 
careful to give also his real name and address. 

4. Solvers must on no account write either the quotations or the references on 
the same paper as their answers. It is not necessary, or even desirable, to send 
them at all. 

5. Solvers who write a second letter, to correct a previous answer, must send 
the complete solution as they wish it, and not merely state the desired alteration. 

6. Answers to Acrostic No. 70 should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 
Tur CornuILL Maaazinz, 50a Albemarle Street, London, W. 1, and must arrive 
not later than June 20. No answers will be opened before this date. 








A LITERARY ACROSTIC. 


ProrM: Byron, The Destruction of 
Sennacherib. : 


Liauts : 
Answer TO No. 69. 1. Shakespeare, A Midsummer. 
ock Night’s Dream, i. 2. 
nfan 2. Tennyson, In Memoriam, liv. 
ov 3. Wordsworth, Stanzas. She 
Vv dwelt among the untrodden 


C) ways. 
4. Milton, Paradise Lost, book 10, 
5. Coleridge, The Ancient Mariner, 
part the first. 


Acrostic No. 68 (‘ Branches Learning ’) proved extremely difficult: no answer 
was correct throughout, two solvers missed only one light, three solvers missed 
two lights, and all the others had three or more mistakes. Thirty-five competitors 
sent in their answers ; every one knew the last light, and a good number knew the 
first and seventh ; the third, fourth, and fifth were the most fatal, only four solvers 
giving ‘ Chérubin.’ 


RESULT OF THE SEVENTEENTH SERIES. 


The maximum number of marks obtainable for the whole series—eight uprights 
and twenty-five lights—was 33. Oiseau and Roman, who scored 32, head the list, 
and win prizes of thirty shillings each. Edumis, Square, and Ubique come next 
with 31, and will choose books to the value of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. 

Oiseau is Miss Corisande Bridges, 7 Alexandra Road, Clifton, Bristol; Roman 
is Miss Phelps, 31 Rosetti Garden Mansions, Chelsea, S.W. 3 ; Edumis is Mr. 8. B. 
Relton, Crowthorne, Berks. ; Square is Mrs. Carré, Meyricks, Anthony’s Avenue, 
Parkstone, Dorset ; Ubique is Major Luard, 14 Woodlane, Falmouth. 
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The Novels of 
Henry Seton Merriman 


‘One of the strongest characteristics in Henry Seton Merriman’s 
nature, as it is certainly one of the strongest characteristics in his 
books, was his sympathy with, and, in consequence, his understanding 
of, the mind of the foreigner. For him, indeed, there were no alien 
countries. He learnt the character of the stranger as quickly as 
he learnt his language. His greatest delight was to merge himself 
completely in the life and interests of the country he was visiting 
—to stay at the mean venta, or the auberge where the tourist was 
never seen—to sit in the local cafés of an evening and listen to local 
politics and gossip; to read for the time nothing but the native 
newspapers, and no literature but the literature, past and present, of 
the land where he was sojourning: to follow the native customs, 
and to see Spain, Poland, or Russia with the eyes and from the point 
of view of the Spaniard, the Pole or the Russian.’—From the 
Biographical Note in The Slave of the Lamp. 

‘To a wonderful imagination and an instinct for the dramatic, Merriman 


added a mastery of the English language, which is scarcely surpassed by any 
other writer of stirring romance.’—A berdeen Free Press. 





TITLES EDITIONS 


The Slave of the Lamp THIN PAPER EDITION. 
The Sowers Fourteen volumes of handy 
size, well printed from clear 

From One Generation to type on thin paper. Bound 
Another in cloth, 3s. 6d. net, or in 


: leather, 5s. net, each. A 
With Edged Tools cloth case to contain the 


The Grey Lady fourteen volumes, 5s. net. 
Flotsam 

. CROWN OCTAVO 
In wetar's Tents EDITION. Fourteen 
Roden’s Corner volumes in uniform blue 
The Isle of Unrest cloth binding, 7s. 6d. net 
The Velvet Glove sm. 
The Vultures MURRAY’S FICTION. 


Barlasch of the Guard LIBRARY. _ Fourteen 
volumes, well printed on 


Tomaso’s Fortune, 
good paper. Tastefully 
and Other Stories bound in blue, with gilt 


The Last Hope spine. 2s. net each, 
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